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LINES, 
Addressed to an English luly who had offered the writer a small branch of 
ivy from Spencer's oak, on condition that she would present her with 
some verses in exchange. 
I crave it not! O bear to Britain’s isle 
This green memorial of her poet son ; 
Thine was the land which baited! his infant smile, 
Thine be this token of the gifted one! 


I crave it not! We dare not claim as ours 
Him who hath sung in his undying lays, 
of lovely ladies in enchanted bowers, 
Of knights and ladies, damosels and fays. 


But yet, perchance, his spirit inly caught 
Some inspiration from our mountain air ; 

And those bright visions which his fancy wrought, 
Came in the twilight of his long despair! 


The exile’s heart! O who can tell its woe, 

Fixed, sharp, and changeless through our lengthening years ; 
The yearnin g, the grief consuming slow, 

The full, deep sorrow, welling forth in tears! 


The exile’s heart! © Spencer, snch was thine, 
Till Fancy came to lighten half thy pain, 

Showed thee the wonders hid beneath her shrine, 
And named thee foremost in her glittering train. 


Her voice first bid thy fairy numbers flow, 
Her smile, thine earliest and best reward, 
As ‘neath thine oak, with head reclining low, 
Thy languid limbs lay stretched upon the sward. 


Thine aged ouk !—the changeless ivy binds 
Those giant arms now crumbling with decay ; 
4nd mutely thus the wanderer reminds 
How greatness lingers ere it pass away ! 


© take the wreath !—we never claimed as ours 
The poet son thine own proud Albion leut; 
Restore the chaplet to those leafy bowers 
Where his young days of happiness were spent 


But oh, my friend, when others harshly speak, 
Tell them of heurts still noble and still true ; 

Still let thy sympathies their sorrows seek, 
Let Erin find an advocate in you ! 


4nd as the ivy oft adorns the stem 

Of some old mouldering and honoured thing, 
fo let thy love our few, faint virtues gem, 

4nd o’er our many faults its mantle fling! 


~_ — 
THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 
[Coneluded.} 


At length the clouds which had 
ed away. His gout returned, and 


gathered over his mind broke and pass- 
freed him from a more cruel malady.— 
His nerves were newly braced. His spirits became buoyant. He woke 
as from a sickly dream. It was a strange recovery. Men had been in the 
habit of ta'king of him as one dead, and, when he first showed himself at 
the King’s levee, started as if they had seen a ghost. It was more than 
two years and a balf since he had appeared in public. 

He, too, had cause for wonder. The world which he now entered was 
not the world which he had quitted. The administration which he had 
formed had never been, at any one moment, entirely changed. But there 
had been so many losses and so many accessions, that he could scarcely re- 
cognise his own work. Charles Townshend was dead. Lord Shelburne 
had been dismissed. Conway had sunk into utter insignificance. The 
Duke of Grafton had fallen into the hands of the Bedfords. The Bedtords 
had deserted Grenville, had made their peace with the King and the King’s 
friends, and had been admitted to office. Lord North was chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and was rising fast in importance. Corsica had been giv- 
en up to France without a struggle. The disputes with the American col- 
onies had been revived. A general election had taken place. Wilkes had 
returned from exile, and, outlaw as he was, had been un knight of the 
shire for Middlesex. The multitude was on his side. The Court was ob- 
stinately bent on ruining him, and was prepared to shake the very founda- 
tions of the constitution for the sake of a paltry revenge. The House of 
Commons, assuming to itself an auth: rity which of right belongs only to the 
whole legislature, had declared Wilkes incapable of sitting in Parhament. 
Nor had it been thought suflicient to keep him out. Another must be 


nowhere more completely victorious than when he joined issue on those 
dry and minute questions of statistical and financial detail in which the 
main strength of Grenville lay. The official drudge, even on his own cho- 
sen ground, was utterly nts to inaintain the fight against the great ora- 
tor and philosopher. When Chathun reappeared, Grenville was still writh- 
ing with the recent shame and smart of this well-anerited chastisement.— 
Cordial co-operation between the two sectious of the opposition way im- 
possible. Nor could Chatham easily comect Rimsclf with either. His 
feelings, in spite of many aftronts given and received, drew him towards 
the Grenvilles. For he had strong domestic affections; and his nature, 
which, though haughty, was by no means obdurate, lul been softened by 
affliction. But from his kinsmen he was separated by a wide difference of 
opinion on the question of colonial taxation. A reconciliation, however, 
took place. He visited Stowe: he shook hands with George Grenville ; 
and the Whig frecholders of Buckinghamshire, at their public dinners, 
drank many bumpers to the union of the three brothers. 

In opinions, Chatham was much nearer to the Rockinghams than to | 
his own relatives. But between him and the Rockinghams there was a 
gulf not easily to be passed. He had deeply injured them, aud, injuring 
them, hal deeply injured his country. When the balince was trembling 
between them and the court, he had thrown the whole weight of his ge- 
nius, of his renown, of his popularity, into the scale of misgovernment. It 
must be added, that many eminent members of the party still retained a 
bitter recollection of the asperity and disdain with which they had been 


treated by him at the time when he assumed the direction of affairs. It is 
clear from Burke’s pamphlet and speeches, and still more elear from 
his private letters, und from the language which he held in con- 


versation, that he long regarded Chatham with a feeling not far removed 
from dislike. Chatham was undoubtedly conscious of his error, and desi- 
rous to atone for it. But his overtures of friendship, though made with 
earnestness, and even with unwonted humility, were at first received by 
Lord Rockinghain with cold and anstere reserve. Gradually the inter- 
course of the two statesmen became courteous and even amicable. But 
the past was never wholly forgotten. 

Chatham did not, however, stand alone. Round him gathered a party, 
small in number, but strong in great and various talents. Lord Camden, 
Lord Shelbarne, Colonel Barre, and Danning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, 
were the principal members of this connection. 

There is no reason to believe that, from this time till within a few weeks 
of Chatham's death, lis intellect suffered any decay. His eloquence was 
almost to the last heard with delight. But is was not exactly the cloquence 
of the House of Lords. That lofty and passionate, but somewhat desultory 
declamation in which he excelled all men, and which was set off by loolss, 
tones, aud gestures, worthy of Garrick or Talma, was out of place in a 
small apartinent where the audicnee often consisted of three or four drow- 
sy prelates, three or four old judges, accustomed during many years to dis- 
regard rhetoric, and to look ouly at facts and arguments, and three or four 
listless and sapercilious men of fashion, whom any thing like enthusiasm 
moved to a sueer. In the House of Commons, a flash of his eye, a wave 


pendence of the colonies should be acknowledged. That he was in error, 
will scarcel we think, be disputed by his warmest admirers. Ladeed, the 
treaty by which, a few yeurs later, the republic of the United States was 
— » Was the work of his most attached adherents and of his fuvour- 

The Dake of Richmond had given notice of an address to the throne, 
against the further prosccution J jlities with America. Chatham had, 
daring some time, absented lai from Parliament, in consequence of his 
xrowing infirmities. He to appear in his place ov this occasion, 
and to declare that his opinions were decidedly at variance with those of the 
Rockinglaim party. Me waeima state of great excitement. His medical 
attendauts were tneasy, aul strongly advised him to calm himself, and to 
remain at home. But he seme not to be controlled. His son William, and 
his son-in-law Lord Maha, gecompanicd him to Westuinster. He rested 
lhitmselt in the Chancellor's toom till the debate commenced, and then, lean- 
ing ou his two young relations, limped to his seat. The slightest particulars 
of that day were remembered, and on e been carefully recorded. He bowed, 
it was remarked, with great courtliness to those peers who rose to make 
way for him and his supporters. His cruteh was in lis hand. He wore, ax 
was his fashion, a rich velvet coat. His legs were swathed in flannel, His 
wig was so large, aud his face so emaciated, that none of his features could 
be discerned except the high curve of nose, and bis eyes, which still re 
tained a gleam of the old fire. 
, When the Duke of Richmond had spoken, Chatham rose 
his voice was innudible. At length his tones became distinet and his action 
muimnated, Hiere and there his hearers caught a thought or an expression 
which reminded them of William Pitt, But it was clear that he wae not 
himself. ile lost the thread of his discourse, hesitated, repeated the sume 
words several times, and was so confused, that in spenking of the Act of Set- 
tlement, he could not recall the name of the Eleetress Sophia. The Honse 
listened in solemn silence, wad with the uspect of profound respect and com- 
passion, The stillness was so deep that the dropping of a handkerchief 
would have been heard. 
The Duke of Richmond replied with great tenderness and courtesy ; but, 
while he apoke, the old man was observed to be restless aud irritable. The 
Duke sat down. Chatham stood up again, pressed his hand on his breast, 
and aank down in an apoplectic fit. Three or four lords who sat sear him 
caught bir in lis fall. The louse broke up in confusion. Thedying man 
was carried to the residence of one of the officers of Parliament, and was so 
fur restored us to be able to bear a journey to Hayes. At Hayes, after lin- 
yering a few weeks, he expired in his seventieth year. His bed was wateh- 
ed to the last, with anxious tenderness, by his wife and children; and he 
well deserved their care. Too often hanglty and wayward to others, to 
them he had been almost effeminitely kind. He hind through life been 
dreaded by his political oppowents, and regarded with more awe than love 
even by his political associates. But no fear seems to have mingled with 
the affection which his fondness, constantly overflowing in a thonsand en- 
dearing forms, had inspired in the little cirele at Hayes, 

Chatham, at the time of his decease, had not, in beth Houses of Parlia- 


For some time 





of his arm, had sometimes cowed Murray. But, in the House of Peers, his 
utmost vehemence und pathos produced less effect than the moderation, the 
reasonableness, the lumimous order, aud the serene dignity, which charag. 
terized the speeches of Lord Mausfield. 

On the question of the Middlesex election, all the three divisions of the 
opposition acted in concert. No orator in either House defemled what is 
now universally adinitted to have been the constitutional cause with more 
ardour or eloquence than Chatham. Before this subject had ceased to oc- 
cupy the public mind, George Grenville died. His party rapidly melted 
away ; aud in a short time most of his adherents appeared on the minis- 
terial benches. 

Had George Grenville lived many months longer, the friendly ties which, 
after years of estrangement and hostility, ad been renewed between him 
and his brother-in-law, would, in all probability, have been a seeond time 
violently dissolved. For now the quarrel between Eugland and North Ame- 
rican colonies took a gloomy and terrible aspect. Oppression provoked re- 
sistance ; resistance was made the pretext for fresh oppression. The 
warnings of all the greatest statesmen of the age were lost on au imperious 
court and a deluded nation. Soon a colonial senate confronted the British 
Parliament. Then the colonial militia crossed bayonets with the British 
regiments. At length the commonwealth was torn asunder, Two millions 
of Englishmen, who, fifteen years before, had been as loyal to their prince 
and as proud of their country as the people of Kent or Yorkshire, separated 
themes ies by a solemn act from the Empire. For a time it seemed that 
the insurgents would struggle to small purpose against the vast financial 
aul inilitary means of the mother country. Bat dlisesters, following one 
another in rapid succession, rapidly dispelled the illusions of national vani- 
ty. At length a great British mf exhausted, famished, harassed on every 
side by a hostile peasantry, was compelled to deliver wp its arma. Those 
governments which Englaud had, in the late war, so sigfally hambled, and 
which had during many years been sullenly brooding over the recollections 
of Quebec, of Minden, and of the Moro, now saw with exultation that the 
day of revenge was at hand. France recognised the independence of the 
United States; and there could be little doubt that the example would soon 
be followed by Spain. 











Chatham and Rockingham had cordially concurred in opposing every 
part of the fatal policy which had brought the state into this daugerous 
situation. But their paths now diverged. Lord Rockingham thought, and, 
as the event proved, thonght most justly, that the revolted colonies were 


brought in. Since the freeholders of Middlesex had obstinately refused to | separated from the Empire for ever, and that the only effect of prolonging 
choose a member acceptable to the Court, the House had chosen a mem- the war on the American continent would be to divide resources which 


ber for them. This was not the only instance, perhaps not the most dis- 
eful instance, of the inveterate malignity of the Court. Exasperated 
»y the steady opposition of the Rockingham y, the King’s{friends had 
tried to rob a distinguished Whig nobleman of his private estate, and had 
rsisted in their mean wickedness till their own servile —w had 
revolted from mere disgust and shame. Discontent had spread through- 
out the nation, and was kept up by stimulants such as had rarely been 
lied to the public mind. Junius had taken the field, had trampled Sir 


filliam Draper in the dust, had well nigh broken the heart of Blackstone, | 


and had so mangled the reputation of the Duke of Grafton that his grace 
had become sick of office, and was beginning to look wistfully towards the 
shades of Euston. Every ciple of foreign, domestic, and colonial poli- 
cy which was dear to the heart of Chatham, had, during the eclipse of his 
genius, been violated by the government which he had formed. ' 
The remaining years of his life were spent in vainly struggling against 
that fatal policy which, at the moment when he might have given it a 
death-blow, he bad been induced to take under his protection. 
tions redeemed his own fame, but they effected little for his country. 
He found two parties arrayed against the goverument, the 


own brothers-in-law, the Grenvilles, and the party of Lord in | rence. 
But | lowered her among the nations of the earth, he felt as a personal outrage to 


On the question of the Middlesex election these parties were agreed. 
on many other im 
in truth, net less 

had, during several years, 
accrimonious pamphlets. 

induced to retaliate. 
rection, and entitled a State of 


annoyed the Rockinghams 
It was long 


Burke undertook to defend and avenge his friends, and executed the task 
whth admirable skill and vigour. On every point he was victorious, and 





before the Rockinghams could be 
But an ill-natured tract, written under Grenville’s di- | had called on him to «ve her. 
the Nation, was too much for their patience. | change which his energy had wrought, the lon 


was desirable to concentrate. If the hopeless attempt to subjugate l’enn- 
sylvania and Virginia were abandoned, war agaiust the house of Bourbon 
might possibly be avoided, or, if inevitable, might be carried on with suc- 
cess and glory. We might even indemnify ourselves for part of what we 
had lost, at the ex of those foreign enemies who hoped to profit 
by our domestic dissensions. Lord Rockingham, therefore, and those who 
acted with him, concerved that the wisest course now open to England, was 
to acknowledge the independence of the United States, and tw turn her 
whole force against her Ruropean enemies. 

Chatham, it should seem, ought to have taken the same side. Before 
France had taken any part in our quarrel with the colonies, he had repeat- 
edly, and with great energy of language, declared that it was impossible to 





The — 

His exer- | colonies inevitable, made 
y of his | produced by domestic dissensions, 
t questions they differed widely ; and they were, | himself. 


tile to each other than to the court. The Grenvilles | been so proud / 
with a succession of | ed how, more than twenty years befure, ina day of gloomand dismay, when 


conquer America ; he could net without absurdity maintain it was 
easier to conquer France and America together than America alone. But 
his passions overpowered his judgment, and made him blind w his own in- 
consistency. circumstances which made the separation of the 
+ it to him altogether insupportable. The dismmem- 
berment of the Empire seemed to him less ruinous and huuniliating, when 
than when produced by foreign interfe- 
His blood boiled at the degradation of his country. Whatever 





And the feeling was natural. He had made her so great. He had 
of her; and she had been so proud of him. He remember- 


her possessions were torn from her, when her was dishunoured, she 


He remembe the sudden and glorious 
series of triumphs, the days 
ired by such recollections, 


of thanksgiving, the nights of illumination. 


he detecmuined to separa: himself from these who advised that the inde- 


ment, teu personal adherents. Half the public men of the age had been 
estr ) same him by his errors, and the other half by the exertions which 
he had made to repair his errors. His last speech been an attack at 
oace on the policy pursued by the government, and on the recom- 
mended by the opposition. Butdeath at once restored him to bis old place 
in the affection ot vis country. Who could hear unmoved of the fall of thet 
which had been so great, and which liad stood so long? = ‘The ei 

too, seemed rather to belong to the tragic «tage than to real life. A great 
statesman, full of years and honours, led forth to the sennte-house by a sen 
of rare hopes, and stricken down in full council while straining his feeble 
voice to rouse the drooping spirit of his country, could not but be remember- 
ed with peculiar veneration and tenderness, Detraetion was overawed. 
The voice even of jnat and temperate censure wie mute. Nothing was re- 
membered but the lofty genins, the ansullied probity, the undisputed ser- 
vices, of him who was po more. For once, all parties were agreed, A pub- 
lie funeral, a pablic monument, were eagerly voted. The debts of the de- 
ceased were paid. A provision was made for his family. The eity of Lon- 
don requested that the remains of the great man whom she had) so lon 
loved and honoured might rest under the dome of her magnificent cathedra 
But the petition came too late. Everything was already prepared for the 
interment in Westminster Alybe 

Though men of all parties ball eousntued ladheeventamnagtioncees honours 
to Chatharn, jis corpse was attended to the grave almost exclusively by op- 
a of the government. The banner of the lordship of Chatham was 
vorne by Colonel Barre, attended by the Duke of Riehonond and Lord 
| Rockingham. Burke, Saville, and Dunning upheld the pall. Lord Cam- 
den was conspicnous in the procession. The ehief mourner was young 
| William Pitt. After the lipse of more than twenty-seven years, in a season 
as dark and perilous, his own shattered frame and broken heart were laid, 
with the same pomp, in the same consecrated mond. 

Chatham sleeps near the northeru door of the Charch, in a «pot whieh 
has ever since been appropriated to «tatesmen,as the other end of the ume 
transept has long been to poets. Mansfield rests there, and the seeoud 
William Pitt, and Fox, and Grattan, and Canning, and Wilhberforee. In no 
other Cemetery do so many great citizens lie within so Darrow a apne. 
High over those venerable gravestowers the stately monument of Chatham, 
and from above, his own efiizy, graven by « conning band, seers «till, with 
eagle face and outstretched arm, to bid Enyland beof wood cheer, and tohurl 
defiance at her foes. Tne generation which reared that memorial of him 
has diseppeared. The time has come when the meh and indiscriminate 
pe which his contemporaries passed on his character may be calm- 
y revised by history. And nstory, while, for the warning of vehement, 
high, ond daring natures, she notes his many errors, will yet deliberately 
pronounce, that, among the eminent men whose bones lie near his, scarcely 
one has left a more stainless, and none a more splendid name. 

st 
From BRlackwood's Magazine. 
GUIZOT. 

But truth is great and will prevail. Those just views of modern society 
which neither the luminous eye of Robertson, nor the learned research and 
——— mind of Sismondi could reach, have been brought forward 
»y a writer of surpassing ability, whose fame as a historian and a philoso- 
pher is for the time overshadowed by the more fleeting celebrity of the 
statestnan and the politician. We wilh pot of M. Geizor in late 
ter character, nmech ns ee tempted to do #0, by the high and honour 
able which he has w borne in E di *y, and the si 
ability with which, iu the midst of a short-aighted ppv vas outendion 
clamouring, as the Romans of old, for the multis utile bellum, he has sustain 
ed his sovereign’s wise and imous resolution to maintain peace. We 
are too near the time to e the magnitude of these blessings; men 
would not new believe throagh what a crisis the British enspire, uncon- 
scious of ite danger, passed, when M. Thiers was diswissed, three years and 
a half ago, by Louis Philippe, and M.Guizot called w the helm. But when 
the tinne arrives, as arrive it will, that the diplomatic secrets of that period 
are brought to light ; whem the instructions of the revolutionary minister to 
the admiral of the Toulon fleet are made known, and the marvellous chance 
which prevented their being acted upon by him, has become matter of 
history ; it will be admitted, that the civilized world have good cause to 


-_ ee 





thank M Guizot for saving it from a contest as vehement, as perilous, an 
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wobably as disastrous to all concerned, as that which followed the Freneh 

-volution : 

Our present business is with M. Gaizot as a historian and philosopher; a 
character in which he will be remembered, long ofter hia serv to beman- 
ity as 4 statesmen and a minister have ceased to attract the attention of men. 
In those respects, we place him in the very highest rank the writers 
of modern Larope, Tt must be understood, however, in what creatacss 
consists, lest the readers, expecting what they will not fil, experience lise 
appointment, when they begin the study of las works — He isneither imagi- 
vative nor pictorial; he seldom aims atthe pathetic, and baw little eloquence. 
He is nota Livy vor a Gibbon. Nature has not given him either dramatic 
or descriptive pow ers. He is aman of the highest genius; bat 1 consists, 
not in narrating particnlar events, or describing individual achievement. It 
is in the discovery of general camsest iu tracing the operation of changes ip 
maciety, which cacape ordinary observation; m seemg whence man has 
come, aud whether be is going, that his greatness consists; and in that lof- 
tiest of the regious of history, be is unrivaled We know of no author who 
has traced the changes of society, and the general causes which dleterinine 
the fate of nations, with such jast views and so miuch sagacions discrimina- 
tion. He is not, properly speaking, un historian; his yoeation aud oljject 
were different Ile ma prent dis¢ourser on history. If ever the philoseplry 
of history was embodied in a homan being, it is in M. Guizot. 

The style of this great anthor is, in every respect, suited ty his subject. 
He does not aim at the: highest flichts of faney ; makes no attempts to warm 
the soul or melt the feelings; is seldom imaginative, and never descriptive. 
But he is uniformly lucid, sagacions, and discriminating ; deduces Lis con- 
clusions with adimirable clearness frou his premises, and occasionally warms 
from the imuite grandeur of his sulject, into a glow of fervent eloguence,— 
He secina to trent of lmnan affairs, as if lhe viewed them from a lofuer quse 
than other men; as if he were elevated above the usual «traggles amd con- 
tests of humenity; and a superior power had withdrawn the veil which 
shrouds their secret causes axl course from the gaze of sublunary beings.— 
He cares not to dive inte the secrets of cabinets; attaches little, perhaps too 
little, importance to individual character; but fixes his stealy gaze on the 
great aad lasting causes which, in a durable manner, influence human af- 
fairs. He views them, not from year to year, but from century to century ; 
and, when considered in that view, it is astonishing how much the impor- 
tance of individual agency disappears. Important in their generatiou— 
sometimes alinost omnipotent for good or hoe evil—particular men, how 
great soever, rarely leave any very important consequence behind them; or 
at least rarely do what other men might not have dove as effeetaally as them, 
and which was not already determined by the tendency of the boanan mind, 
and the tide, either of flow or ebb, by which human affuirs were at the tone 
wafted to and fro. ‘The desperate struggles of war or of ambition in which 
they were engaged, and in which so much genins and capacity were exert- 
ed, are swept over by the flood of time, and seldom leave any lasting trace 
behind. It i« the men who determine the direction of this tide, who im- 
print their character on general thought, who are the real directors of lu- 
man affairs: it is the giants of thought who, in the end, govern the world— 
kings and sninisters, princes and generals, warriors and legislators, are but 
the ministers of their blessings or their curses to mankind. Bat their do- 
minion seldow begins till themselves are mouldering in their graves 

Guizot’s largest work, in point of size, is his translation of Gibbon's Rome ; 
and the just aml philosophic spirit in which he viewed the course of human 
affairs, was adturably calenlated to provide an antidote to the sceptical 
sneers Which, im a writer of such genis and strength of understanding, are 
at once the marvel and the disgrace of that immortal work. He has begun 
also a history of the English Revolution, to whieh he was led by having been 
editor of a valuable collection of Memoirs, relating to the great Rebellion, 
translated into French, in twenty4tive volumes. But this work only got the 
length of two volumes, and came no farther down than the death of Charles 
I., an epoch no further on in the English than the execution of Louis in the 
French revolution This history is clear, lacid, and valuable; but it is 
written with little eloquence, and las met with no great success; the author's 
powers were not of that dramatic or pictorial kind necessory to paint that 





dreadful story. These were editorial or indastrial labours unworthy of 


Guizot’s mind; it was when he delivered lectures from the chair of history 
in Paris, that his genius shone forth in its proper sphere and its true 
lustre. 

His Civilisation en France, in five volumes, Civilisation Européenne, and 
Essnis sur Histoire de France, each in one volume, are the truits of these 
professional labours. ‘The same profound thought, sagacious diserimination, 
amd lucid view, are conspicuous in them all; but they possess ditlerent de- 
grees of interest to the English reader. The Civilisation en France is the 
groundwork of the whole, and it enters at large into the whole details, his- 
torical, legal, and antiquarian, essential for its illustration, and the proof of the 
various propositions that it contains. In the Civilisation Européenne, and 
Essays on the History of France, however, the general results are given 
with equal clearness aud greater brevity. We do not hesitate to say, that they 
appenr lo ts to throw more light on the history of society in modern Europe, 
and the general progress of mankind, from the exertions of its inhabitants, 
than any other works in existence; and it is of them, especially the first, that 
we propose to give our readers some account. 


THE DECAY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

The most important event which ever oceurred in the history of mankind 
is the one concerning which contemporary writers have given us the least: 
satisfactory accounts. Beyond all doubt the overthrow of Rome by the 
Goths, was the most momentous catastrophe that has oceurred on the earth 
since the deluge; yet, if we examine either the historians of antiquity or the 
earliest of modern times, we tind it wholly impossible to understand to what 
cause so great acatastrophe had been owing. What gave, in the third and 
fourth centuries, so prodigious an impulse to the northern nations, and ena- 
bled them, after being so long repelled by the arms of Rome, finally to pre- 
vail over it?) What, still more, so completely paralysed the strength of the 
empire during that "pega and produced that astonishing weakness in the 
ancient conquerors of the world, which rendered them the easy prey of those 
whom they had so often subdued!) The ancient writers content themselves 
with any ing, that the people had become corrupted; that they lost their mil- 
itary courage; that the recruiting of the legions, in the free inhabitants of 
the empire, became, impossible; and that the semi-barbarous tribes on the 
frontier could not be relied ou to uphold its fortunes. But a very little re- 
flection will be suflicient to show that there must have been much more in 
it than this, before a race of conquerors was converted into one of slaves; be- 
fore the legions fled before the barbarians, aud the strength of the civilized 
was overthrown by the energy of the savage world. For what prevented a 
revenue trom being raised in the third or fourth, as well as the first or second 
centuries? Corruption in its worst form had doubtless pervaded the higher 
ranks in Rome, from the Emperor downward; but these vices are the faults 
of the exalted and the affluent only; they never have, and never will, extend 
generally to the great body of the community; for this plain reason, that 
they are not rich enough to purchase them, But the remarkable thing is, 
that in the decline of the empire, it was in the lower ranks that the greatest 
and most fatal weakness first appeared. Long betore the race of the Patri- 
cians had become extinct, the free cultivators had disappeared from the fields. 
Leaders and generals of the most consummate abilities, of the greatest dar- 
ing, frequently arose; but their efforts proved in the end ineflectnal, from 
the impossibility of tinding « sturdy race of followers to fill their ranks.— 
The legionary Italian sokler was awanting—his place was imperfectly sup- 
plied by the rade Dacian, the hardy German, the faithless Goth. So coim- 
sletely were the inhabitants of the provinces within the Rhine and the 

Janube paralysed, that they ceased to make any resistance to the hordes of 
invaders; and the fortunes of the empire were, for several generations, 
sustained solely by the hervic efforts of individual leaders—Belisarius Nar- 
ces, Julian, Aurelian, Constantine, and many others—whose renown, though 
it could not reuse the pacific inhabitants to warlike efforts, yet attracted 
military adventurers from all parts of the world to their standard. Now, 
what weakened and destroyed the rural population! — It could not be luxury ; 
on the contrary, they were suffering —_ excess of poverty, and bent down 
beneath a load of taxes, which in Gaul, in the time of Constantine, amounted, 
as Gibbon tells us, to nine pounds sterling on every freeman’ What was 
it, then, which occasioned the depopulation and weakness! This is what it 
behoves us to know—this it is whic t ancient history has left unknown 

It is here that the vast step in the philosophy of history, made from an- 
cient to modern times, is apparent. From a few detached hints and isolated 
facts, left by the ancient annalists, apparently ignorant of their value, and 
careless of their preservation, modern mdustry, guided by the light of phi- 
losophy, has reared up the true s lution of the difficulty, and revealed the 
real causes, hidden from the ordinary gaze, which, even in the midst of its 
greatest prosperity, gradually, but certainly, undermined the strength of the 
empire. 

Michelet, in his Gaule sous les Romains, a most able and interesting work 
—Thierry, in his Domination Romaine en Gaule, and his Histoire des Rois 
Merovingians—Sismondi, in the three first volumes of his Histoire des Fran- 
cais—and Guizot, in his Civilisation Européenne, and the first volume of his 
Essais sur | Histoire de France—have applied their great powers to this most 
interesting subject. It may safely be affirmed, that they have got to the 
bottom of the subject, and lifted up the veil from one of the darkest, and yet 
most momentous, changes in the history of mankind. Guizot gives the fol- 
lowing account of the principal causes which silently undermined the 


strength of the empire, flowing from the peculiar organization of ancient 
society :— 











— — 


‘When Rome extended, what did itdo? Follow its history, and you 
find that it was everlastingly engaged in conquermg or founding cities. It 
was with cities that it fought—with cities that it eontracted—into cities that 
it sent colonies. The history of the conquest of the world by Rome, is no- 
thing but the history of the conquest and foundation of a great number of 
cities, In the East, the expansion of the Roman Empire assumed, from the 
very Oateet, a sonnew hat dissimilar character; the population was differently 
distributed from the West, and nich less concentrated in cities; but in the 
European world, the foundation or conquest of towns was the uniform re- 
sultot Roman conquest. In Gani aud Spain, in Italy, it was constantly towns 
which opposed the barrier to Rowwm domimation, and towns which were 
founded or isoned Ly the legions, or strengthened by colonies, to retain 
them when vanquished in a state of subjection. Great roads stretched from 
ove town to another: the multitudes of cross roads which now intersect 
each other in every direction, was unknown. They had nothing in common 
with that noultitude of litth monuments, villages, churches, castles, villas, 
and cottages, which now cover our provinces. Rome has bequeathed to us 
nothing, either in its capital or its provinces, but the municipal character, 
which prodaced immense monuments on certain points, destined for the use 
of the vast population which was there assembled together. 

* From this peculiar conformation of society in Europe, under the Roman 
dominion, consisting of a vast conglomeration of cities, with each a depen- 
dent territory, all independent of each oter, arose the absolute necessity for 
a central and absolute govermment. One municipality iin Rome might con- 
quer the world ; but to retain it in sebjection, and prey ide for the govern- 
ment of allits multifarious parts, was a very different matter. This was 
oue of the chief causes of the general adoption of a stro.g concentrated go- 
verument under the empire. Such a centralized de» otism not only sue- 
ceeded im restraining and regulating all the meoherent 1 cmbers of the vast 
dominion, bat the idea of a central irresistible authority Lisinuated itself into 
men's tiiiads everywhere, at the same time, with wonderful facility. At 
first sight, one is astonished to see, in that prodigious and ill-united aggre- 
gate of little republics, in that accumulation of separate municipalities, spring 
up so suddenly an unbounded respect for the sacred authority of the empire. 
But the truth is, it had become a matter of absolute necessity, that the bond 
which held toyether the different parts of this heterogeneous dominion should 
be very powertul ; an] this it was which gave it so ready a reception in the 
minds of men. 

‘But when the vigour of the central power declined during a course of 
ages, from the pressure of external wartare, and the weakness of internal 
corruption, this necessity was no longer felt. The capital ceased to be able 
to provide for the provinces; it rather sought protection fromthem. During 
four centuries, the central power of the emperors incessautly struggled 
avainst this increasing debility; but the moment at length arrived, when all 
the practised skill of despotism, over the long insouciance of servitude, could 
no longer keep together the huge and unwieldy body. tn the fourth cen- 
tury, we see it at once break up and disunite; the barbarians entered on 
all sides from without, the provinces ceased to oppose any resistance from 
within; the cities to evince any regard for the general welfare; and, as in 
the disaster of a shipwreck, every one looked out for his individual safety. 
Thus, on the dissolution of the empire, the same general state of society pre- 
sented itself as in its cradle. The imperial authority sunk into the dust, and 
municipal institutions alone survived the disuster. This, then, was the chief 
legacy which the ancient bequeathed to the modern world—for it alone 
survived the storm by which the former had been destroyed—cities and a 
municipal organization every where established. But it was not the only 
legacy. Besides it, there was the reflection at least of the awful majesty of 
the emperor—of a distant, unseen, but sacred and irresistible power. These 
are the two ideas which antiquity bequeathed to modern times. On the 
one hand, the municipal regime, its rules, customs, and principles of liber- 
ty; on the other, a common, general, civil legislation; and the idea of abso- 
ute power, of a sacred majesty, the principle of order and servitude. 

The canses which produced the extraordimary, and at first sight nac- 
countable, depopulation of the country districts, not ouly in Italy, but in 
Gaul, Spain, and all the European provinces of the Roman empire, are ex- 
plained by Guizot in lis ‘ Essays on the History of France,’ aud have been 
fully demonstrated by Sismoudi, Thierry, and Michelet. They were a na- 
tural consequence of the municipal system, then universally established as 
the very basis of civilization in the whole Roman empire, and may be seen 
urging, from a sunilar cause, the Turkish empire to dissolution at this day. 
This was the imposition of a certain fixed duty, as a burden on each muni- 
cipality, to be raised, indeed, by its own members, but admitting of no 
diminution, save under the most special circumstances, and on an express 
exemption by the emperor. Had the great bulk of the people beeu free, 
and the empire prosperous, this fixity of impost would have been the great- 
est of all blessings. It is the precise boon so frequently and earnestly im- 
plored by our ryots in India, and indeed by the cultivators all over the 
Kast. But when the empire was beset on all sides with enemies—only the 
more rapacious and pressing, that the might of the legions had so long con- 
fined them within the comparatively narrow limits of their own sterile ter- 
ritories—and disasters, frequent and serious, were laying waste the froutier 


provinces, it became the most dreadful of all scourges; because, as the as- 
sessment on each district was fixed, and scarcely ever suffered any abate- 
ment, every disaster experienced increased the burden on the survivors 
who had escaped it; until they became bent down under such a weight of 
taxation, as, coupled with the small number of freemen on whom it exclu- 
sively fell, crushed every attempt at productive industry, It was the same 
thing as if all the farmers ou each estate were to be bound to make up, an- 
nually, the same amount of rent to their landlord, no matter how many of 
them lad become insolvent. We know how long the agriculture of Britain, 
in a period of declining prices and frequent disaster, would exist under such 
a system. 

Add to this the necessary effect which the free circulation of grain 
thoughout the whole Roman world had in depressing the agriculture of 
Italy, Gaul, and Greece. They were unable to withstand the competition 
of Egypt, Lybia, and Sicily—the storehouses of the world; where the be- 
nignity of the climate, aul the riches of the soil, rewarded seventy or an 
hundred fold the labours of the husbandman. Gaul, where the Increase 
was only seven-fold—Ltaly, where it seldom exceeded twelve—Spain, 
where it was never so high, were crushed in the struggle. The mistress 
of the world, as Tacitus bewails, had come to depend for her subsistence 
on the floods of the Nile. Unable to compete with the cheap grain raised 
in the more favoured regions of the south, the cultivators of Italy and Gaul 
gradually retired from the contest. They devoted their extensive estates 
to pasturage, because live cattle or dairy produce could not bear the ex- 
pense of being shipped from Africa; and the race of agriculturists, the 
strength of the legions, disappeared in the fields, and was lost in the needy 
and indolent crowd of urban citizens, in part maintained by tributes in corn 
brought from Egypt and Lybia. This angmented the burdens upon those 
who remained in the rural districts; for, as the taxes of each municipality 
remained the same, every one that withdrew into the towns left an addi- 
tional burden on the shoulders of his brethren who remained behind. So 
powerful was the operation of these two causes—the fixity in the state bur- 
dens payable by each municipality, and the constantly declining prices, ow- 
ing to the vast import from agricultural regions more favoured by nature— 
that it fully equaled the effect of the ravages of the barbarians in the fron- 
tier provinces exposed to their incursions ; and the depopulation of the ru- 
ral districts was as complete in Italy and Gaul, before a barbarian had 
passed the Alps or set his foot across the Rhine, as in the plains between 
the Alps or the Adriatic and the Danube, which had for long been ravaged 
by their arms. 

Domestic slavery conspired with these evils to prevent the healing power 
of nature from closing these yawning wounds. Gibbon estimates the num- 
ber of slaves throughout the empire, in its latter days, at a number equal to 
that of the freemen ; in other words, one half of the whole inhabitants were 
in a state of servitude ; * and as there were 120,000,000 souls under Roman 
away, sixty millions were in that degraded condition. There is reason to 
believe that the number of the slaves was still greater than this estimate, 
and at least double that ef the freemen; for it is known by an anthentic 
enumeration, that, in the time of the Emperor Clandins, the number of citi- 
zens in the empire was only 6,945,000 men, and with their families, might 
amount to twenty millions of souls; and the total nmmber of freemen was 
about double that of the citizens.+ In one family alone, in the time of 
Pliny, there were 4116 slaves.{ But take the number of slaves, according 
to Gibbon’s computation, at only half the entire population, what a prodi- 
gious abstraction must this multitude of slaves have made from the physical 
and moral strength ofthe empire! Half the people requiring food, need- 
ing restraint, incapable of trust, and yet adding nothing to the muster-roll 
of the legions, or the persons by whom the fixed and immovable annnal 
taxes were to be made good! In what state would the British empire now 
be, if we were subjected to the action of similar causes of rnin’ A vast 
and unwieldy dominion, exposed on every side to the incursions of barbar- 
ous and hostile nations, daily increasing in numbers, and angmenting in 
military skill; a fixed taxation, for which the whole free inhabitants of eve- 
ry municipality were jointly and severally responsible, to meet the increas- 
ing military establishment required by these perils; a declining, and at 
lenyth extinct, agriculture in the central provinces of the empire, owing to 
the deluge of cheap grain from its fertile extremities, wafted over the wa- 
ters of the Mediterranean; multitudes of turbulent freemen in cities, kept 
quiet by daily distribution ef provisions at the public expense, from the im- 
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perial granaries ; and a half, or two-thirds, of the whole population in a state 
of slavery—neither bearing any share of the public burdens, nor adding to 
the strength of the military array of the eanpire. Such are the discoveries 
of modern philosophy, as to the causes of the decline and ultimate fall of 
the Roman empire, gleaned from a few facts, accidentally preserved by the 
ancient writers, apparently unconscious of their value! It is a noble science 
which, in so short « time, has presented such a gift to mankind. 

Guizot has announced, and ably illustrated, a great truth, which, when 
traced to its legitimate consequences, will be found to go far towards dis- 
pelling many of the pernicious imovating dogmas which have so long been 
afloat in the world. It is this, that whenever an institution, though appa- 
rently pernicious in our eyes, las long existed, and under « great variety of 
circumstances, we may rest assured that it in reality has been attended 
with some advantages which counterbalance fits evils, and that upon the 
whole it is beneficial in its tendency. This important principle is thus 
stated :— 

‘Independent of the efforts of man, there is established by a law of pro- 
vidence, which it is impossible to mistake, and which is analogous to what 
we witness in the natural world, a certain measure of erder, reason, and 
justice, without which society cannot exist. From the single fact of its en- 
duranee we may conclude, with certainty, that a society is not completely 
absurd, insensate, or iniquitons ; that itis net destitute of the elements of 
reason, truth, and justice—which alone can give lifeto society. If the more 
that society developes itself, the stronger does this principle become—if it 
is daily accepted by a greater nninber of men, it is a certain proef that in 
the lapse of time there has been progressively introduced into it more rea- 
sou, more justice, more right. It is thus that the idea of political legitinaey 
has arisen. 

‘This principle has for its foundation, in the first instance, at least in a 
certain Sigen, the great principles of moral legitimacy—justice, reason, 
truth. Then came the sauction oftime, which always begets the presump- 
tion of reason having directed arrangements which have long endured. In 
the early periods of society, we too often find force and falsehood ruling the 
cradles of royalty, aristocracy, democracy, and even the church ; but eve 
where you will see this force and falsehood yielding to the reforming ston | 
of time, and right and truth taking their place in the rulers of civilization. 
It is this progressive infusion of rightand truth which has by degrees devel - 
oped the idea of political legitimacy ; it is thus that it has become establish- 
ed in modern civilization. At different times, indeed, attempts have been 
made to substitute for this idea the banner of despotic power, that it is in 
the name of right and justice that it has overspread the world. As little is 
it exclusive : it belongs neither to persons, classes, nor sects ; it arises 
wherever the idea of right has developed itself. We shall meet with this 
principle in systems the most opposite : in the feudal system, in the muni- 
cipalities of Flanders and Germany, in the republies of Italy, as well as in 
simple monarchies. It is a character diffused through the various elements 
of modern civilization, aud the perception of which is indispensable to the 
right understanding of its history..—( Lecture iii. 9,11 ;Civilization Euro- 
peenne.) 

No principle ever was announced of more practical importance in legis- 
lating for man’ind, than is contained inthis passage. The doctrine is some- 
what obscure!) stated, aud not with the precision which in general distin- 
guishes the French writers ; but the import of it seems to be this—That no 
system of gov crnment can long exist among men, unless it is substantially, 
and in the majority of cases, foundedinreason and'justice, andsanctioned by 
experienced utility for the people among whom it exists ; aud thicrefore, 
that we may predicate with perfect certainty of any institution which has 
been generally extended and long established, that it has been upon the 
whole beneficial, and should be modified or altered with a very cautious 
hand. That this proposition is true, will probably bedisputed by none who 
have thought much and dispassionately on human affairs ; for all human 
institutions are formed and supported by men, and unlessmen had some rea- 
son for supporting them, they would speedily fall to the ground. It is in 
vain to say a privileged class have got possessian of the power, and they 
make use of it to perpetuate these abuses. Doubtless, they are always suf- 
ficiently melined to do so; but a privileged class, or a despot, is a mere 
handful against the great body of people ; and unless their power iv support- 
ed by the force of general opinion, founded on experienced tility upon the 
whole. it could not maintain its ground asingle week. And this explains 
a fact observed by an able and ingenious writer of the present day,” that if 
almost all the great convulsions recorded in our history are attentive- 
ly considered, it will be found, that after a brief period of strenuous, and 
often almost superhuman effort, on the part of the people, they have termi- 
nated in the establishment ofa government and institutions differing scarce- 
ly, except in name, from that which had preceded the struggle. It is hard- 
ly necessary to remark how striking a confirmation the English revolution 
of 1688, and the Freuch of 1830, afford of this truth. 

And this explains what is the true meaning of, and solid foundation for, 
that reverence for antiquity which is so strongly nnplanted in human nature, 
and is never forgotten for any considerable time, without inducing the most 
dreadful disasters upon society. It means that those institutions which have 
descended to us in actual practice from our ancestors, comesanctioned by the 
experience of ages; and that they could not have stood so long a test unless 
they lad been recommended, in some degree at least, by their utility. Itis 
not that our ancestors were wiser than we are; they were certainly less in- 
formed, aud probably were, on that account, in the general case, less judi- 
cious. But time has swept away their follies, which were doubtless great 
enough, as it has done the worthless ephemeral literature with which they, 
as we, were overwhelmed ; and nothing hasstood the test of ages, aud come 
down to us through a series of generations, of their ideas or institutions, but 
what had some utility in human feelings and necessities, and was on the 
whole expedient at the time when it arose. Its utility may have ceased by 
the change of manners or of the circumstanees of society—that may be a 
good reason for cautiously modifying or altering it—but rely upon it, it was 
once nsefal, if it has existed long ; and the presumption of present and con- 
tinning utility requires to be strongly outweighed by forcible considerations 
before it isabandoned. Lord Bacon has told us, in words which can never 
become trite, so profound is their wisdom, that ourchanges, to be beneficial, 
should resemble those of time, which, though the greatest of all innovators, 
works out its alterations so gradually that they are never perceived. Gui- 
zot makes, in the same spirit, the following fine observation on the slow 
march of Supreme wisdom in the government of the world :— . 

‘If we turn our eyes to history, we shall find that all the great develop- 
ments of the haman mind have turned to the advantage of society—all the 
great struggles of humanity, to the good of mankind. It is net, indeed, im- 
inediately that these efforts take place; ages often elapse, a thousand obsta- 
cles intervene, before they are fully developed; but when we survey a lon 
course of ages, we see that all has been accomplished. The march of Provi- 
dence is not subjected to narrow limits; it cares not to develope to-day the 
a of a principle which it has established yesterday ; it will bring 
them forth in ages, when the appointed hour has arrived; and its course is 
not the less sure that it is slow. The throne of the Almighty rests on time 
—it marches throngh its boundless expanse as the gods of Homer through 
space—it makes a step, and ages have passed away. How many ages 
elapsed, how many chinged ensued, before the regeneration of the inner 
man, by means of Christianity, exercised on the social state its great and 
salutary inflaence! Nevertheless, it has at length succeeded. No one can 
mistake its effects at this time.’—( Lecture i. 24 ) 

To be continued. 
—p>—— 

A PURSUIT INTO THE UNITED STATES AFTER 
BRITISH DESERTERS CHARGED WITH FELONY. 
COMMUNICATED BY SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, K.L.s., 14TH REO@T. 
Kingston, for three years the capital of United Canada, seated on the 
shores of Lake Ontario, and with the United States’ territory in sight oppo- 
site to it, is too conveniently situated for desertion. This crime has always 
been prevalent here. [ni summer a deserter, stealing a skiff, makes for 
French Creek, twenty-four miles distant, or Cape Vincent, also in Jefferson 
County, State of New York. In winter ‘ the ice bridge,’ usually forming in 
January, connects the opposite shores, facilitates the transport of United 
States’ beef and potatoes to the Kingston market, and also the escape of the 

manvars sujets. 

British deserters cannot be tonched at present in the United States’ terri- 
tory, unless they have also committed crimes embraced in the tenth article 
of the Treaty of Washington, of 1842, which is as follows :— 

‘It is agreed that the United States and Her British Majesty shall, upon 
mutual requisitions by them, or their ministers, officers, or authorities, re- 
spectively made, deliver up to justice all persons, who, being charged with 
the crime of murder, or piracy, or arson, or robbery, or forgery, or the ut- 
terance of forged papers, committed within the jurisdiction of either, shall 
seek an asylum, or shall be found, within the territories of the other ; pro- 
vided that this shall only be done upon such evidence of criminality as, ac- 
cording to the lawsof the place where the fugitive or person so charged shall 
be found, would justify his apprehension and commitment for trial if the 
crime or offence had there been committed ; and the respective judges, and 
other magistrates, of the two governments shall have power, jurisdiction, 
and authority, upon complaint made under oath, to issne a warrant for the 
apprehension of the fugitive or person so charged, that he may be brought 
before such judges, or other magistrates, respectively, to the end that the 
—* Mr Jamus’s Preface to Mary of Burgundy. 
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evidence of criminality may be heard and considered ; and if on such hear- 
ing the evidence be deemed sufficient to sustain the charge, it shall be the 
duty of the examining jadge or magistrate to certify the same to the proper 
executive authority, a Warrant may issue for the surrender of such 
fugitive. The expense of such apprehension and delivery shall be 
borne and defrayed by the party who makes the requisition and receives the 
fugitive.” 

It was in the month of October that a corporal and a private of the light 
company of a regiment stationed in Kingston, having connected themselves 
with two loose women, basely determined to abandon their colours ; and, 
having taken this resolution, they were resolved uot to go away altogether 
empyy-handed. The corporal, who was the chief instigator of the desertion, 
first borrowed a watch from a comrade, pretending that he had money to 
receive from an uncle in the States, and, in order to appear respectable in 
the eyes of the agent in Kingston, who was to pay him over the remittance, 
he ought to have a watch in his fob. Next the deserters got, through the 
usual channel of the captain of their company, a pass to attend the theatre 
in the evening, and the corporal at the same time borrowed his captain's 
fowling-piece, which the latter had sometimes before lent to good nen, for 
the purpose of shooting wild-fowl near the barracks, and thereby affording 
them waousement, while it gave variety to their mess. The corporal also 
borrowed dollars from several parties on various pretences, and a boat from 


a brewer, to cross to an opposite point of land, where wild-fowl could be | 


more readily got, and where, also, was stationed a company of the regi- 
ment to which Le belonged. 7 

In the course of the afternoon the corporal and private were seen toge- 
ther with the boat and gun, and in the evening they returned to their bar- 
rack-rooms, and left the barracks, as if for the theatre. The pass for the 
theatre was a mere pretence to gain time; they went to the house where 
their paramours lived, and, enticing the owner of it to go out in the direc- 
tion of the theatre, they returned, broke open a box, took from it eight half 
dollars, and alxo a bonnet, petticoat, &c., belonging to another young wo- 
man living there, and stealing off in the boat which they had borrowed for 
the afternoon's shooting, they steered, about eight o'clock, rv. «., for French 
Creek. Their absence being discovered when they did not return from the 
play, the signal gins for deserters were fired to apprise the look-out pur- 
ties, but without effect,—they reached their destination in safety. 

French Creek is an inlet running deep into the land, and on the south 
side of the St. Lawrence. Opposite to the Creck are some of the * Thou- 
sand Isles,’ of every size and ine. and crowned and fringed with beauti- 
ful foliage. The St. Lawrence runs clear and deep past the village of 
French Creek, situated on the east side of the mouth of the indentation, and 
consisting of two or three streets of houses, with three churches, and a po- 
pulation of a few hundred inhabitants. There are some good people at the 
Creek, though its reputation in Canada is none of the best, bemg consider- 
ed a harbour for smugglers, ee, and deserters, and altogether a 
dangerous place to visit, particularly in pursuit of fugitives from justice. 

As it was very necessary to check desertion, which had thas beguu be- 
fore the most favourable time for it, viz., when the ice set on the lake, and 
as the fugitives had committed both a larceny aud a burglary, to the ex- 
tent of eighty dollars, it was thonglit desirable to try if they could not be 
recovered under the provisions of Article X. \ccordingly, the captain of 
the company to which the fugitives belonged, volunteered to pursue them 
into the States, and to do his utmost to recover them. The commanding 
officer gave his sanction to this arrangement. ? 

Directed by the captain, a serjeant of the company aud two of the King- 
ston police, bearing warrants from a justice of the peace, following in a 
steam-boat, speedily apprehended the fugitives in the house of another de- 
serter, a tailor, in French Creek, and secured them while in bed with the 
women; and the watch and gun were recovered, but not the money, or 
clothes, or the boat. . 

A justice of the peace at the Creek took charge of the prisoners till a com- 
munication could be inade with the district attorney at Watertown, twenty- 
four miles distant, regarding their surrender. The Creek justice, as there 
was no gaol in the place, confided them, in the mean time, to the care of his 
constable, a drunkard, who, going to his dinner, left them in his house. They 
naturally walked from his house, with their bundles, into the bush, and so 
made off, ‘leaving not a rag behind.’ 

After this carelessness, or wilful connivance at the escape of the fugitives, 
the captain questioning rather sharply the justice on the matter, he sent for 
his constable, who, ou being sched how he let his charge out of his sight, 
‘guessed that he was hangry and must eat,” and when he came back they 
were zone. 

The captain, seeing that no satisfaction could be got at the Creek, deter- 
mined to proceed to Watertown with the chief constable of police and the 
serjeant. They had nearly got aground in a snow-storm in coming across 
the lake, and the snow continued to fall, and the roads were in that pleasant 
state, hulf-frozen and full of mud-holes, which it was impossible to avoid on 
account of their covering of snow. Previous to the departure of the party 
this letter was received by the Creek justice from the district attorney at 
Watertown. 

‘Dean Sin,—The treaty between the United States and Great Britain 
does not provide for the surrender of fugitives from justice, guilty of grand 
larceny; the prisoners eould not be surrendered, therefore, by the execn- 
tive, and there is no legal mode of giving up the custody of such vagabonds. 
You and the person froin Canada who comes with the warrant would both 
be liable for false imprisonment, if you caused them to be taken. I should 
be glad if it was in the power of our authorities to assist the Canadian of- 
ficers iu arresting those wretches who escape from that side, as I am in- 
formed they are very kind in assisting our dhous to arrest runaways there. 
If these men have the property with them here, it seems to me the better 
course would be to arrest and punish them here. 

‘Signed by the District Attorney.’ 

The journey to Watertown, in a two-horse wagon, was an excessively 
tedious one; the conntry was white with snow, among which appeared at 
intervals the log and frame-houses of the farmers, portions of the ancient 
forest and snake-fences everywhere. The road was so cut up that all that 
could be mastered generally in the way of speed was three or four miles 
an hour; and the snow fell nearly the whole time. In talking about de- 
serters never enjoying happiness, even if they make good their escape and 
acquire property, the driver turned round and pithily remarked, ‘ Beeause 
they aint to ham,’ that is, they have copenied themselves for ever from 
home and friends. 

*. * * * * . * * 

A letter waa obtained from the district attorney to the justice at the 
Creek, which ran as follows :— 

‘Dean Sin,—My opinion as to the course of proceedings in the case of 
the fugitives from justice from Canada, is, that you take the affidavit of 
Captain ——-, of the commission of the offence in Canada, describing the 
offense technically and carefully, and have them arrested and examined np- 
on that process, and, if satisfied of their guilt, committed for fature award 
of the authorities. When done, certify the proceedings to the President 
on the demand, and then you will know what course to “pussue; when ar- 
rested, write me, and I will advise you farther, if you desire it. 

‘Yours truly, (Signed) The District Attorney .’ 

The party again retrograded towards the Creek, aud left warrants with 
constables at Brownsville and Depeauville. 

At Perch River that admirable arrangement for the benefit of the neigh- 
bourhood was seen in the inn, where a halt was made for refreshment, 
viz., the district school library, consisting of well-bound and well-selected 
books, in presses, and in charge of the landlord, for circulation in the 
neighbourhood. : 

On arrival at the Creek nothing had been heard of the fugitives there. — 
The drunken constable pretended to have gone after a man and two wo- 
men, who were said to have gone down the St. Lawrence among ‘the 
Thousand Isles ;’ but it was found out afterwards that he had not gone on 
foot, and his story was invented, probably to put the party on the wrong 
scent. 

Bill Johnstone, celebrated in the war of 1819-13-14, and in the rebellion 
of 1837 and 1838, for his feats of daring, dwelt at the Creek, with a son of 
his, who is a trader there. Bill was originally a Canadian farmer at Bath ; 
but a considerable amount of his property having been confiscated, as he 
says, improperly, for alleged smuggling, be left Canada, went to the States, 
and vowed revenge against the British. He has been famed for posses 
sing ewift boats, and he occasioned mnch alarm by landing at various 
points unexpectedly during war-time ; and, among other feats, he once car- 
ried off for the States’ Government the Canadian mail,—but for this he got 
no reward, so he was not favourably disposed towards the States’ Govern- 
ment either. 

During the last rebellion he worked chiefly on his own account, com- 
manded a division of the expedition which invaded Canada at Prescott, and 
which was there met and repulsed by the Hon. Colonel Dundas, Colonel 
Young, and Captain Sandon, R.N. Lastly, after the Caroline steamer was 
sent over the Falls of Niagara, (by the gallant Captain Drewe, R. N., acting 
under the direction of Sir Allan Macnab.) for assisting the rebels and sym- 
pathisers at Navy Island, Johnstone commanded the y which boarded 
and burnt, near French Creek, by way of retaliation, the British steamer 
Sir Robert Peel. With all his peculiarities, it is generally allowed that 
Bill is very charitable and a good father 

It was now thought that Bill Johnstone might be of use in apprehending 
the deserters ; and though the captain was advised by a local authority that 

was a dangerous man to have anything to do with, he first made friends 
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with a fine young fellow, » younger sen of Johnstone, «the chief of the 
Thousand Isles,’ went with him to see * the old man’s’ boats, and a «plen- 
did craft was 3ill’s favourite galley, twenty-two feet keel, pulling six or 
eight oars, an’, whea required, schooner-ri rged ; and afterwards, when 
the chief returned from Powder Island, (whic with others of ‘the Thou- 
sand,’ called Bali, Shot, &c., belong to him,) the captain was presented to 
him in due form, but before this his sou said, ‘1 heard the recommend 
which you got of the old man. 1 won't forget that soon.’ The young man 
was naturally much excited, and an attempt to soothe him was made by 
saying that his father was cousidered in Canada a very bold and deter- 
mined man. The veritable Bill Johustoue (not the fictitious one who was 
lately lynched in the West) now stood before the captain, at the corner of 
his son's house, which, by the way, contained Bill's very handsome dangh- 
ter, the Queen of the Thousand Isles, who used intrepilly to row with sup- 
plies for her parent, whilst ‘dodging’ the man of war's boats. Bill is now 
about sixty years of age, but is hale, and straight, aud ruddy; his nose is 
sharp, as wre his features geuerally, and his eyes are keen and piercing, his 


‘lips compressed and receding, his height about five feet ten inches. He 


wore a broad-brimamed black hat, black stock and vest, frock and trousers 
of drab duttle. His discourse with the captain was principally about boats ; 
he offered to sell his galley for sixty clollurs, ‘not a cent less ;) as the win- 
ter was beginning he could have no use for boats for several months, and 
then, when required, his favourite builder, Botell, six miles beyond Cape 
Vincent, could supply him with another, He offered to row or sail against 
any boat ou either side of the St. Lawrence, said * his galley wouida't leak 
a gill, and was altogether first-rate.’ 

At the commencement of the late troubles Bill Jolmstene’s services 
could have been made available by the British authorities for the sum of 
1500/., the wnount of his claim against our Govermnent for his losses by 
confiscation of his property. After the rebellion was over, a person travel- 
ling with him said, 

* Well, what has been gained by this rebellion !’ 

* Do you eall the expenditure of four millions of British cash nothing !— 
That is what our side = gained.’ 

The Captain now directed his attention to hiring a boat from Johustone, 
to go in pursuit of the fugitives, said to be amongst the islands, when he re- 
ceived this gratifying note from Watertown. 

‘Sin,—I have caused the people of whom you are in search to be arrest- 
ed here, and they are now in gaol awaititing their examination, which is to 
be held on Monday next ut one o'clock.—1 am, &c., 

* (Signed) A Justice of the Peace.’ 

The landlord's wagon was imunediately recommissioned, and the party 
set off again for Watertown, travelling over the sume twenty-four miles of 
rugged road for the third time. As they left the inn, a voice was overheard 
to say, ‘1 wish the earth may open and swallow them up, and that they 
may sink to the lowest pit of hell, as well as their infernal Government 
which tyraunizes over the people!’ This pious ejaculation was uttered by 
the same deserter who had harbowred those now m durance at Watertown 
when they arrived at the Creek, and he was now disgusted at their cap- 
ture. Another deserter from a fasilier regiment was moving about in a 
loose Taglioni coat, a sort of bandit cap, and his face covered with mous- 
tache and bread. The Captain had previously asked one of these men what 
Was the general cause of desertion ; he was answered, ‘A man gets into 
trouble (say through drink) ; the word of a non-commissioned officer is ta- 
ken sooner than a private’s (as it ought to be if the private is a bad charac- 
ter); the man is Satad from post to pillar ; he gets the horrors, und then 
deserts.” One commanding officer was mentioned as having subjected his 
non-commissioned officers and men to the ordeal of a parade at tattoo, 
whilst in the West Indies, to see if all was right, and thus causing the great. 
est annoyance among the subordinate ranks. 

The party again reached Watertown ; the Captain and chief constable 
communicated with the magistrate, and then weut to see the prisoners.— 
They were washing their faces and combing their lair in a pt to of the 
gaol, aud looked rather surprised and confused on seeing their officer again 
confronting them ‘in the land of liberty.’ On asking the Corporal why be 
had played such an ugly trick, he said he had not intended to desert before 
the afternoon of the day he weut off; and the other expressed his 
surprise at lis arrest, as he said he had only done one thing (deser- 
ted); but the Captain asked him if stealing a boat was not another 
crine—to this he made no reply. The Corporal was dressed in a short 
green coat, with brass buttons, which had been part of the wardrobe of the 
regimental theatre ; both wore their regimental dark trowsers, with the 
red stripe taken out, and the private had a fustian jacket and a comforter. 
At another time the Corporal stated to the Serjeant (who accompanied the 
Captain, and whose pra: ape throughout was excellent), that he dict not like 
the thoughts of serving twenty-five years for sixpence a day; and 
the private said, ‘I don’t like the humbag of the four chalks,’ that 
is, being subject to be tried by court-martial if marked in the default- 
ers’ book drunk four times within ’a year; but which is a most judicious 
cheek on the chief failing of British soldiers—drunkenness. With regard 
to the Corporal’s excuse, it amounted to nothing, he having, previous to de- 
sertion, become exceedingly careless as a weve boned ok officer, from 
the bad company he kept, and though much indulgence had been shown 
hin, he repaid it with ingratitude. 

The two women were not in guol, for the States are by some called a 
paradise for women; even those females charged with grave offences are 
not often incarcerated, but are merely left outside underthe surveillance of 
a constable. So it was with the women now charged along with the sol- 
diers with felony ; they lived ina constable’shouse in town, and once # day 
visited their paramonurs ot the gaol. 

The Captain here records, with feelings of lively gratitude, the great ci- 
vility and kindness he experienced from a countryman, almost the only one 
he saw in a respectable sphere of life at Watertown,—Mr. Henry Court, a 
London citizen, setting at nought the risk which he ran of personal insult, 
and even injury, for espousing the cause of those who were desirions to see 
justice, not cruelty done on felons, and whose escape from all punishment 
would probably open a door to an influx of crime across the border. Mr. 
Court, acting under the influence of the noble maxim of ‘doing what is right 
and never minding the clamour,’ nobly stood by the Captain, gave useful 
counsel, and also freely offered the use of his purse. 

There was a strong party at Watertopyn speedily enlistedon the side of the 
prisoners. These sym latte did not consist of the most respectable part 
of the community, but iele number gave them such consequence, that they 
overawed those local officers whose elections depend on the popular voice. 
It was thus perfectly evident that justices of the peace should be named by 
the President or the Governor of the State, and not by the parties of whose 
conduct they may have to take cognizance. It is also hardly necessary to 
say that the Captain, placed in a difficult position (among strangers, 
and seeking only to recover felons, whom any community would, it might 
be supposed, be naturally desirous to get rid of ) did not experience 
any hospitality whatever from any of the gentry at Watertown. 

They were probably afraid of their own sympathizers ; only Lient. W. C. 
Browne, of the United States army, staying at Watertown with his excellent 
lady, for the recovery of his health, after some arduous service in the field in 
Florida, did, in a most frank and soldier-like manner, extend to him the hand 
of friendship, earnestly desired him success, and hospitably entertained 
him.” 

It is now time to proceed to the justice's room, to attend the exumination 
of the prisoners charged with felony. The apartment is a small one, a large 
and hot stove is in the midst, three benches are on one side,on which sit 
many of the old deserters (sow working in the various factories), and other 
sympathizers of the prisonere. All these bore a villanous look of scorn and 
hatred of the prosecutor, and taunts and threats were muttered as thus—‘We 
don’t care a bloody curse for any officer out of Canada! and if these men are 
surrendered, we wont let them go without bloodshed.’ But the Captain's 
cause being a good one it behoved him unflinchingly to do his duty. 

The prisoners are introduced in charge of two rough-looking constables, 
and are seated to confront the prosecutor, the chief constable, and the Ser- 
jeant; the latter the principal witness against them, to prove their identity, 
&c. No less than three counsel have been provided for the prisoners by their 
sympathizing friends, and there being a notion that this would be the case, 
the prosecutor had been advised toprovide himself also witha counsel, which 
he did in the person of a very intelfigent lawyer, Mr. Morse, junior. The 
justice now turned round from writing at his table, and calling the court to 
order, he commenced proceedings. 

The warrant having been read, charging the prisoners with burglariously 
and feloniously entering a dwelling-house at Kingston, Canada, in the night 
time, and stealing therefrom and carrying away money and clothes; and 
they the prisoners being now fugitives from justice in Jefferson County, 
State of New York, &c., &.; the counsel for the claim and demand of sur- 
render preferred the claim of the Canadian Government in the premises, 
and offered in evidence and to prove the genuineness of the warrants issued 
by one of Her Majesty's magistrates in Canada West, res and com- 
manding the arrest of the abovenamed prisoners for the alleged offence of 
burglary, larceny, &c.; and a witness (the Serjeant) was introduced and 
sworn to prove the identity of the prisoners, and that they were the per- 
sons charged in the said warrant issued by Her Majesty's magistrate as 
aforesaid, as felons. 





~ *Generally speaking, the best feeling prevails between the officers of the 
British and the t-nited States’ Services, and on all fitting occasions they are 
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Whereupon the counsel for the prisoners called the attention of the justice 
to the terms and of the tenth Article of the Treaty of 9th of An- 
gust, 1842, and took the ground, that, conceding that all the foregoing mat- 
ters were duly proved, together with the guilt of the said prisoners, that the 
offence of hataleny or larceny (except larceny as included in the limited and 
technical term “ robbery,”) did not come within the letter and terms of the 
sakl tenth Article of the sud Treaty, and therefore that they are not offences 
for which the treaty-making Governments are bound to surrender and de- 
liver up each other's fugitives from justice. That the only part of the saul 
Article which could with any plausibility be claimed as imposing such ob- 
ligation of surrender for larceny or burglary, is that embraced in the term 
“pobbery” used in the said Article, aud that the term “ robbery,” as there 
used, should be read and construed in its strict, limited, techmical, aud legal 
meaning, (putting the person robbed in fear), The term “ robbery,” should 
be construed as strictly, and by the same rules, as the words murder, piracy, 
arson, wel forgery, used im the same Article. 

The counsel for the demand of the agents of the claimants insisted that 
lageeny, Whether strictly and technically robbery or not, was an offence for 
which the respective Governments were bound to surrender each other's 
fugitives. That the term “robbery,” as used in the said Article, should be 
read and construed in its most general aud liberal sense, aud as in the er- 
«inary aceeptation of the word, so as to embrace larceny, whether commit 
ted by putting the person robbed in personal fear or net. That the term 
“robbery,” in the connexion with which it is used, should receive such a 
liberal and gener comstraction as would remedy the great evils, and secure 
and advance all the benetite the Treaty was made and designed to remedy, 
secure, and awlvance. That the most common and prevailing evil te be re- 
mecied was the perpetration of larcenies in one country, and fleeing with 
the plunder into another; and under the construction contended for iy the 
counsel for the prisoners this could be done with impunity, for any amount 
of plunder, however large, provided legal technical “ robbery” was not 
committed. That under suc ( a constraction, if a mean picked another's 
pocket of a pocket-handkerchief, so as to constitute technical rebbery, the 
thief could be claimed, and would be surrendered as a fugitive if he Should 
flee to the United States; but if he should steal any amount, however large, 
(100,000 dollars by breaking into a bank,) ander such cirenmstances as not 
to make it technical robbery, and should flee to the States, he would escape 
with impunity. That such a construction could not be the intention of the 
high contracting parties 

The justice decided that larceny under the ciremmstances charged in the 
said warrant against the prisoners was not “technical robbery,” and there- 
fore did not come within the terms and letter of the said tenth Article, that 
nothing bat strict “tectmical robbery,’ ax defined and limited in the books 
on criminal how, is embraced within the terms of the said Article, and there- 
upon, after tuking advice of counsel, not engaged m the matter, declined te 
certily the tacts of the case to the executive, (the Governor of the State of 
New York,) in pursuance of the said Article of the said Treaty, although he 
was urged by the counsel for the clhuments to do so, to obtain the opinion of 
the executive, and to detain the prisoners in the mem) time, leat the said 
justice declined to take any further proceedings under the chim and denmnd 
of the authorities of Her Majesty's United Provinces of Canada, to have the 
stil prisoners delivered up as fugitives from justice 

On application of the prosecutor the further examination of the prisoners 
Was postponed for a few days, to procure the attendance of witnesses from 
Kingston, and in the wean time seeing that the local magistrate would not 
make any reference t> the state authorities, though the case was an unusual 
one, the Captain determined to do so himself by means of the chief constable 
bearing the warrants, to whom he furnished means to proceed secretly to 
Albany by the next stage, to explain the whole matter to the Governor of 
the State of New York, and to obtain, if practicable, from Hie Excellency an 
order for the delivery and surrender of the fugitives from justice. An Ame- 
rican gentleman most kiuully gave letters to the Governor of the State, aud 
to the Attorney-General at Albany, explanatory of the case, of which also 
the prosecutor drew up a narrative. Tle himself was obliged to remain at 
Watertown to watch the prisoners, mul to be present at their next examina- 
thom. 

‘The second examination of the prisoners, chiefly on the charge of — 
the fowling-piece, continued from about ten o'clock im the morning, unt 
half past «ix in the evening, with the recess of an hour for dinner, the prix 
overs having claimed the right by their counsel, to be examined separately 
on the charge, and which was granted them. The witnesses were the Cap- 
tain and his Serjeant, and nothing could exeeed the minuteness of their ex- 
amination and crossexmmination by the prisoners’ counsel, The Captain 
was asked every particular regarding betas on to British soldiers, the 
nature of passes granted them, the number of stories in the ordnance-quar- 
ters occupied by the Captain, how access was got to the different room, 
how he secured the house on going to bed, &e., &e. A great many of the 
interrogatories seemed to have been put merely from a wich to find out the 
domestic economy and “manners aud custome’ of a British officer. 

At the close of the examination, the justice decided that sufficient evidence 
of the prisoners’ guilt had been pe out to ‘ae them on their trial, and 
thereupon the prisoners (being entitled so to de) took three days more to 
decide whether they would be tried by « court of special sessions (a court 
made of three justices of the pence), and with or w pe ojery: at the elee- 
tion of the prisoners, or the general sessions, which would be held in six 
weeks 

Return we now to the prisoners. As they had decided to be tried by a 
court of special sessions, one was convened for the purpose, and a jury, at 
the instance of the counsel for the prisoners, was summoned and attended 
te try the prisoners. In the meantime, the chief constable arrived at Wa 
tertown, with a witness from Kingston, whither he had gone direet from 
Albany (by way of Oswego), and he reported the absence from Albany of 
both the governor and attorney-general of the «tate, but said he bad seen 
some of the state authorities, who gave him to understand, that although, 
in their opinion, the Governor could not give up the sail prisoners, under 
the Ashburton ond Webster Treaty, yet he tout on @ requisition from a 
high authority in Canada, to him, as # matter of national courtesy or comi- 
ty, surrender the said prisoners as fugitives from justice. 

With a view still further to gain time, and to enable the prosecutor to 
visit Kingston, to procure from a high authority the said requisition, and then 
pass to Albany, and obtain the requisite order from the Governor of the State 
of New York, the prosecutor, by his counsel, moved the court of special 
sessions for an adjourment of the trial of the prisoners, as he was not then 
prepared to proceed with it; but the court, although it conceded the applien- 
tion was reasonable, decided that, under the statute law constituting such 
courts of special sessions, they (the said judges) had no power to adjourn the 
trial and, decided that it must be guessed with forthwith. This, in the 
opinion of the complainant's counsel, was quite a mistuke on the part of the 
court. Finding, then, that nothing was left but a trial,and that immediately, 
and being well convineed, from what pe iously transpired, that the jary 
partook of the sympathy that a number of deserters, and the foreigners gen 
erally, in the place, had succeeded in getting up, and that it might be better 
not to try the prisoners, for this miditional reason, that if the said prisoners 
were tried and convicted, or acquitted, under the state laws, that the Gover- 
nor would refuse to surrender the prisoners for an offence for which they had 
already been tried ; and as the complainnit was still anxious to obtain from 
the Governor au order for their surrender, it was considered, under all the 
circumstances, the most prudent and safe policy not to proceed to their trial, 
and they were accordingly discharged from their arrest and detention, 

The publication of the foregoing narrative is induced, not from any bad 
feeling towards the Americans generally, but by the expectation w hich is at 
present entertained by many military men of our Service and of the Ameri- 
can, that arrangements will be made hor effectually preve oy desertionboth 
from the British and the United States’ colours wd nt the United Service 
Magazine 
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THE NAVAL CHAPLAIN’S NOTE-BOOK. 
MALTA—MODERN GREEK. 

While my companions were enjoying themselves amid the gaieties of the 
shore, which seemed to us after a sea voyage a nee ae were 
received on board the ship, directing her to proc forthwith to Greece 
and the Ionian Islands. These to me were tidings of unmixed delight, and 
could all that now haunted my imagination have been spread like the col- 
umns of a newspaper, this piece of news would have been found inscribed 
on its tablet, in as large letters as any express extraordinary, announcing the 
fate of kingdoms, armies, or fleets, was ever set forth in any leading public 
journal. | had now projects which had been continually brooding over my 
mind, not only when I was poring over ponderous tomes at the University, 
but even when I belonged to one of the upper forme of a public school.— 
This was the desire of bringing tw the test, the real and practical — of 
my acquaintance with the mucient Greek langnage ; to decide by the aid of 
my own proper ears and eyes, whether or not the proficiency I had 
in it would avail me anything in readimg modern Greek, or in understand- 
ing it when «poken by a native. 

No sooner, therefore, had the Greek pilot joined us on the day previous 
of our departure from Malta, than I embraced the rtunity of inviting 
him to my calyin; and in this aw Bp ore and retired little nook, we first 
entered upon the study, or rather the reading of the opening lines of the Il- 
ind. Of these, though be read them with a tolerable fluency, and uander- 
stood well enough their subject-matter, he made awfal havoc as far as con- 
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cerned hexametric harmony, and the rules of quantity, as laid down by that 
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convivial critic, old Porson. But all this was scarcely to be wondered at; 
for though he had been taught ancient Greek when a boy at school, his mode 
of life since that period had been so chequered, that, on hisown confession, 
he had nearly forgotten all he once knew of it. Nevertheless, he tloriead 
vastly in claiming a national kindred with ‘the blind old man of Reto's 
rocky isle,’ and affirmed with all the emphasis and gesticulation common 
to his countrymen, that ‘Homer was the most philosopher-nan of old — 
When, however, we laid aside wetry, and came to the chaste sunplicity of 
Xenophon's prose, my friend, the pilot, was, as it were, at home. He net 
ther hewitated in the perusal of some of this Attic author's encomiais of his 
Utopian idol, Cyrus, nor did he require mach to be sud to make him a« fad 
at the writer's meaning. 

Such was the issue of my first essay to discover the relation in which the 
two linguages stood to each other, And though the result dul not quite 
comeup tothe expectations | had formed onthe matter,and w hich were prob- | 





ably, from ignorance, more sanguine than they ought to have been, yet 
there was av reason tor discouragement. My ardour in the pursait was so | 
keen, thee daring the five or six days spent in our passage to Ce rfa, 1 had | 
made such good use of the few opportunities which occ: red of holding con- | 
versation with our Valinarns, that [ felt more than ever pao’, that 
with « little dexterity ou my part.l might render the know 

ed of the literature of ancient Greece subservient to making myself auder- 
stood by the natives of those realms we were about to visit, though Leould | 
never bope to rival the eloquence of Hudibras’s hero, who 





olge 1 pomeeona- | 


could speak Greek, 


As naturally as pige squeak. 

Nor could a fairer opportanity by any possibility have offered itself of | 
putting my resolution and inclination to the test, than the viet we now | 
made to the island of Corfu, au island which, everybody knows, is the eliv f 
of our Greek possessions. Aud, in point of beauty, it is not auworthy of 
this pre-eminence ; nor could Homer have fixea on any spot mere appro- 
wriste than this for placing the enchanting gardens of the roy al Alcinous.— | 

he palace of the Lord High Commissioner is grand without being gorgeous, 
commanding a view of the esplanade, the public place of recreation tor the | 
inhabitants of the island's capital; whence, on cither side, miny be seen a} 
blue expanse of sea, with the Albanian mountains in the distance, aud the 
surface of the waters studded with islets, and among these floating gems of 
the ocean, the rock which, from a more than fancied resemblance, 
bears the name of Ulysses’ ship, is sure to strike the eye otf all who | 
delight in classic remembrances. Inland is a prospect of russet lawn, | 


| 


Mountains on whose barren breast, | 
The labouring clouds do often rest, 
presenting a perfect picture of Switzerland in miniature. At the corner too | 
of each street is its name in characters precisely similar to those ot the an- 
cient Greek, and so strictly correct in the derivative meaning, that neither 
Aristotle nor Aristoph mes, if he was wending bis way through thei, would 

be at the slightest loss to discover their signification. | 

I know not whether the good folks on shore cniertained a suspicion that 

our teeth had undergone any detriment from being froqaeutly brought mito | 
contact with the king's biscuit during our voyage to their mative island ; | 
but certain it is, that the first boat which had access to the frigate, brought | 
among its other merchandize, a packet of printed bills, announcing the | 
superior skill in deatal surgery of an Ionian medical geutleran, anc melit- | 
ed in the most winning terms which could be elicited from the flexibility of | 
his language. ‘To decipher the meaning of one of these notifications was 
my first attempt to unravel the mystery, as to whether my Oxtord Greek 
would be of service in coming to an understanding of this dentist's unblush- 
ing assertions. The type was precisely the same as that whicl: every tyro 
is, or ought to be, taught, when he is instructed to copy the characters in 
which our Greek books are printed; and [ was no less surprised than grati- 
tied to find that L could almost at a glance fathom the meaning of the pro- 
fessor of dental surgery, though there were some points in its se It-ayprprland- 
ing announcement which required 4 nicer attention, and which could only | 
become clear when J had made myself better acquainted with the abbre- | 
viations of a few of the modern words; for letters, like soldiers, will some | 
of them, drop off in a long march; and with the partial change in the con- | 





struction of the language since the days when it was in its purity. 

And as a further proof that, notwithstanding the various foreign innova- 
tions introduced by those who have been in turn the masters of the country, 
the modern Greek language still bears «a very close atlinity to its mother- 
tongue, if in the streets of Corfa you chanced to meet a prettily dressed | 
child, with its close fitting fez-cap and many-coloured vest, aud presented it | 
with ever so small a trifle, the delighted urchin would seize your hand, kiss | 
it fervently, and wish you health aud happiness in terms which, when ana- 
lysed, not even Bentley himself could for a moment deny to be the renal | 
language of Athens at ite brightest period. 


LORD BYRON'’S MAID OF ATITENS. 

There was at this time residing in the capital of Corfu the fiunily of the 
lady whose tate carries with it no ordinary interest, trom the circumstance of 
Lord Byron having sung her praises in his ode which is so universally known 
by the title of The Maid of Athens; an ode which portrays no less vividly | 
the bewitching power of his Lordship's poetical genius, than it does the 
graces of her whose worth it celebrates, 

The father of this lady held the appointment of English Consul at Athens 
when this nobleman was sojourning within the walls of this once ‘eye of 
Greece.’ The family now consisted of a widowed mother and her three 
daughters, who, on the breaking out of the Greek revolution, were constrain- 
ed to quit the land of their birth, and seek protection in this dependency 
on the British crown; with their means of support hunentably crippled, as 
the modicum of property they once possessed, consisting of some tenements 
in Athens, and a few acres of olive groves on the plain of Eleusis, now 
brought them in little or nothing in the shape of rent or profit. Yet, if un- 
der such circumstances guiety had forsaken them, there was no complaining ; | 
a winning cheerfulness pervaded their circle. 

The dress of Teresa, tor itis to her among this triad of graces that the 
verses of the neble poet have assigned « pre-eminent celebrity, was com- 
monly a black robe a la Greeque, 





pat, and all her gowne 

Enwoven was with gold, that raught fell low adowne. 
Her height was moderate, and in person she was somewhat slender. Her 
rich dark hair was formed into a graceful ringlet on the crown of her head, 
encircling a red or pale yellow -gold scull cap, with a uurple silk tussel on 
its summit; while moet tr treases were allowed to float on each side of 
her alabaster neck, and lengthened by braided silk of a hue corresponding 
with her natural locks. Her complexion was that of a brunette; and her 
dark umber eyes retained the impressive wildness ascribed to them in the 
ode: they were still ‘those wild eyes, like the roe.’ The tinge of melan- 
choly which was infused over her countenance might probably have arisen 
from the losses and alarms oceasioned by the horrors attendant on the revo- 
lutionary movements; but instead of detracting aught from her clurms, it 
tended to enhance the interest of her expression, When abroad, these ladies 
follow our mode of sitting ; but at home, except in the presence of particular 
strangers, they retain their own fashion of placing their feet under them on 
the sofa, according to the plan pursued by the English knights of tape and 
buckram. 

It is reported, on competent authority, of the talented Countess of 
Guieciola, that she was alte to converse fluently in all the seventeen or 
more dialects into which the Italian language is divided ; and that, at the 
bidding of her admirer, Lord Byron, she would indulge him with proof of 
the flexibility of her tongue and the marvellous retentiveness of her memory, 
by addressing him in the idiom of them each severally. But of the whole 
catalogue, the specimen of the Ltalian spoken at Sienna was by far the 
purest, the clearest, and the most musical. So that never, probably, mm any 
town or country would the stranger hear a language so pleasing to his ear, as 
that of the Siennese. The Greek language alone, says a traveller who was 
dotingly fond of nicely observing these matters, is superior to it in music and 
expression. But it is only by scattered individuals mids he, that we hear 
this latter spoken as it ought to be, and never by a whole town or district, 


oasis the case with the Italian of Sienna 

If the superiority of the musical expression of the modern Greek was to 
be evinced anywhere, it was doubtless in the conversation of the Maid of 
Athens and her family. The words which, sweet as honey, distilled from 
the mouth of the hoary-headed and garrulous Nestor, could luardly be sweeter 
than those which issued from the lips of these demoiselles. And they were, 
moreover, for the most part, pure ancient Greek. If then, such be the plain 
state of the matter, how happens it, may be a fair question, that one who has 
been studying thi« language all his life, should understand nothing of its 
kindred tongue when he visits the land where it is still the native speech ? 
Or how comes it to pass, that when he here attempts to express hinself, his 
words are ‘all just as one as High Dutch,’ in the ears of those whom he 
addresses’? 1 shall not attempt to enter into the pros and cons of Erasmus 
and Reuchlin, of Lilly and Colet, of Cheke and Smith, and a host of other 
writers on thi« delicate and tender subiect; nor shall I tell of the wars of 
words which were carried on in Europe respecting the right pronunciation 
of the Greek language on its revival among us; wars of as much spirit and 
acrimony as those waged with more deadly weapous are wont to be | for the 
act remains as I have narrated it. 

Now the letters of the alphabet both in modern and ancieut Greek are 


available for conversation in the modern one. 





but 
But every one conversant with the ancient language, could, 
It ix, in short, our non- 


At the same time, 


With respect to the poetry of the ancient Greeks, 
I know not indeed how the cvecata questio touching the difference between 


accent and quantity is to be settled ; but decidedly, if its prose were read by 


us with the stress of the voice laid on the accented syllable of the word, it 
would go far, very far, towards making the knowledge of the old language 
And as Greece is likely to 
become duch more known to us than she is at present, this is a consideration 
not altogether undeserving the attention of those whose business it is to teach 
the young idea how to shoot. ‘To flatter ourselves that our present pro- 
maneition of the language is more likely to be right then that now followed 
by the descendants of Homer's valiant heroes, scattered as the moderu 
Greeks are from Constantinople to Alexandria, from Syria to the Ionian 
islands, is pertectly preposterons, if not altogether ridiculous. 

This predilection of wine in favour of the modern Greek, might perhaps 
be termed what the French would call, une folic. But whether or not there 
was anything whimsiex! ja it, 1 was not singular in this my penchant, and 


| could plead as a precedent, the example ofan English cobleman well known 


in literary circles. Lord Guilford, who regularly + 
at Corta, was not only fully imoressed with the feasi 
already su 


ntapartof the year 
ity of the plan I have 
vgeeted, bat he had also here Lud the fou: ition of a University, 
which, untortanately for the island and Greece, was sever bronght to ma- 
turity, in consequence of the premature death of thi. public-spirited no- 
blewan. At the period to which I am now alluding, the acadein- 
ie course of education was in fall operation. His Lordship and the 
different professors were seen, both in public and in private, dressed in a 
fall-lowin robe, modelled after the pattern of the most fashionable dandy 
who ever trod the streets of Athens, in all the pride of the advantges con- 
ferred on lis personal appearance by the superior skill of some Attic Stultz. 
The only item in the habiliments which created a difficulty, was the doubt 
cutertiined as to what sort of head-dress would be an appropriate finish to the 
rest of the curiously studied garb. This importaut matter, notwithstanding 
the deep researches made for its due elucidation, was never satisfactorily 
wranged; and in this dilenuna a temporary covering for the pericranium 





| was adopted, in the shape of a russet-coloured, low, oval-crowned, broad- 


brimmed, felt-hat, not very unlike, if the appalling truth must be revealed 


| at last, those worn in many districts by the Euglish clodhopper! 


But though this substitute might be deemed by some rather an uncouth 
apology for what it was intended to represent, yet the smile which the 
sight if it occasioned, was very speedily changed into a feeling of deep 
respect for the solid worth and well-aneaut zeal of its noble wearer. And 
if hospitality could tend in any way to win golden opinions, it was here ex- 
hibited in a pre-eminent decree. No stranger ever set foot on the island 
without being honoured with a solicitation to join the festive board of his 
Lordship. But, then, he must not expect to find things exactly the same 
as if he had been the nobleman’s guest at his mansion in town or country. 


The viends, indeed, were set before him in profusion; but the mixture of 
| the languages of those who were his fellow guests, could be likened to no- 


thing else but the confusion of tongues atthe tower of Babel. For strangers 
from all howls were assembled to meet him; the meats were served up on 
dishes shaped after antiqne models. Even the attendant domestics were 
brought from as many different realms as thoee whom they were waiting 


on; an Ltalian courier, in Hussar uniform, would scarcely have finished pre- 


senting you with fish or soup, when you found a slim Albanian, with his 
showy cumise, Lis thousund-plaited fonstanella, and his close-fitting red 


scull-cap, armed, moreover, to the teeth, calling your attention to a curry, fla- 
| voured just as an old Kast Tndian gourmand would have relished it; and, af- 
ter adue interval, a slow-speaking German, with a guttural acceut, reqnest- 


ing to be informed whether pale or pink champagne was the more agreeable 
to your palate. Notwithstanding this medley, it was your own fault if you 
left the table with an appetite unsatisfied. ' 
LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 
We, 
singularities which, by universal consent, distinguish the character of John 
tall from that generally observed in the biped race, is a restlessness of dis- 
position, a longing after the sight of other aes and other people. Nor is 
this propensity contined to one rank or class of the liege subjects of the 
crown of Great Britain, who are typified by this common synonym of the 
ule ox. The peasuut, if his purse were well enough lined to admit of a 
removal, would willingly seek his fortune in «a quarter remote from that 


| which gave him birth; the citizen, though he may want courage to cross 


the sea, must have his ainual excursion to some watering-place, though per- 
hapsthe smoky atmosphere of London has ne more to do with his fancied 
want of health, than the man in the moon, and he is perfectly miserable all 
the time he is absent from his couuter; the aristocrat must needs leave the 
realin, because he tinds it convenient for a while to put his estates out to 
nurse, or because fashion so wills it. But under any circumstances, the 
said Bull must have lis growl When at home, he dwells with delight on 
the enjoyments and lixuries he has met with in foreign lands; when abroad, 
the loudly descauts on the comforts of his own fireside; ‘nil unquam fuit 
tum iapar sibi.” Thus you find an Englishman in climes where the frost 
would nip your toes off; you meet him in regions where the sun would 
scorch your nose off. And all the while he is puzzled to say what brought 
him there. If you ascend the heights of Mont Blanc, Mount 4tna, or 
Mount Vesuvius, to witness a glorious sunrise, the first face which the gold- 


English, certainly have strange propensities, and among the other | 


exactly the sane; and so, in the main, are the verbs and nouns, though in | shade the guest may retire from the burning heat of the sun, and seated on 
the appheation of prepositions to these last, the distinction of cases is ‘ 
lost sight of. 
with very tifling pains, overcome this anomaly. 
attendance to the accents which every schoolboy finds, he knows not why, 
affixed to every word, that occasions all the perplexity. 
probably, he little supposes that the rales concerning these are the same 
now as they ever were. j 


an ottoman, enjoy the never-failing pleasure of coffee and a pipe, whose 

fragrant smoke comes to his mouth cooled by having had its long silk-cov- 

ered tube of jasmine or cherry-wood, besprinkled with rose-water. Oflate, 
how ever, her ladyship has been very shy of receiving Earopean visitors, and 
) it was only by a ruse that the trio of officers from the frigate, who paid their 
| devoirs to her, succceded in their object, in spite of 4 positive refusal on 
| the part of her ladyship to admit them into her domain. For a few hours 
only betore their own departure from Beyrout, they despatched a messen- 
ger to Lady Hester, with an intimation that they proposed to themselves 
the honour of waiting on her ; and then, without staying for the return of 
the courier, who was the bearer of a reply in the negative, and to whom 
they had given the most particular instructions as to the route he was to 
follow, they thamselves set forth ; and, by following a differeut track, wit- 
tingly mineeytie harbinger of such unwelcome news, and so took the ec- 
centric dameé by surprise. It is but justice, however, to add, that though 
her ladyship’s privacy was thus disturbed, and her express desire thwarted, 
she took in no dudgeon this brazen effrontery, but ade the unexpected 
| intruders all the amende honorable for the fatigues they had undergone, by 
* giving them a hearty welcome. 

The report ade by the trio on their return, of what they had been, 
and what they had done, was a singular one. They found her lady 
ship sometimes dressed a la Mamelaque, at others, a la Turque, at others, 
ala what you please; though the component parts of her attire were 
more generally those adopted by the male sex. She never dines at 
table with her guests, though she will join them after the repast, when 
pipes and coffee are introduced, and amuse them with au inexhaustible fund 
of anecdotes, many of which she tells with great glee, respecting Mr. Pitt, 
the chivalrous Sir Sidney Smith, and the fuldle-faddle ambassador, as she 
is pleased to call a certain ci-levant representative of Great Britain at a for- 
eign court. 

Her manner of conversing is energetic aud hasty ; she scarcely ever ar- 
rives at the conclusion of one tale without breaking into some other, hav- 
ing a very remote, or perhaps no connexion with the last one. She is held 
in a vast repute by the natives dwelling around her, and, like another 
Zenobia, exercises no little power and authority over them, which she has 
shown herself fully able and willing to vindicate when convicted offenders 
have been bronght under her notice. Her profession of a belief ina Su- 
preme Being is marked with such inconsistency, and her ideas of eve 
thing connected with Christianity, so derogatory to Scripture truths, that it 
is but charity to infer that, however lamentably her Seacflect on other points 
may be warped, when touching on this matter, she is perfectly 
dered. 

The stud of her ladyship was now much less numerous than it once was ; 
aud she delighted to expatiate on the various excellences of its members, 
explaining them in such clear and technical terms, as to convince her guests 
that she possessed no mean skill in the arcana of horseflesh; and might 
one & were the truth known, have put to the blush many a Newmar- 
cet trainer, if, indeed, these gentry have enough of what is universally 
termed con -cience in their composition, to be susceptible of such a feeling. 
Her ladysl:ip’s time is much more ocenpied than one would imagine it 
could be, i: a place where it might be supposed difficult to find a series of 
agreeable peel. ett She is continually receiving despatches from the 
chieftains in the interior, who yield such deference to her judgment, that 
they are ever applying to her for advice, and to these flattering marks of in- 
ferred superiority, she never omits to forward a reply. She attends in per- 
son to the planting of every tree, shrub, and flower, which ornaments her 
domain ; she cuts out paper patterns for the additional furniture which she 
intends to place in the apartments of her residence, and for the fresco de- 
vices with which she decorates their walls. Fortunately, in this respect, 
there are so many differently coloured earths found in her own immediate 
neighbourhood, that, with very little pains bestowed in the mixing ae 
together, she is enabled to produce such mellow tints, as to impart an ad- 
ditional charm to her desigus, which are modelled from the copies she made 
during her sojourn in classic lands, and which the most fastidious Roman 
senator of the Augustan age could have found no fault with, had he seen 
them in his own luxurious villa, on the shores of Baia’s Bay. 

The only European retained in the household of Lady Hester, was Miss 
W...,alady ene tastes were so far trom being altogether congenial 
with those of her companion, that she has long since loathed ‘ Eastern 
climes afar,’ and steed for a return to ‘ England’s good green wood.’ 

The chief of our party had been conducted to his sleeping-apartment 
by an Arab domestic; he had turned the key of his door, and was 
inhaling the delicious perfume which pervaded his chamber, arising from 
the plants which spread their foliage over the trellis-work of the 

window; he was imwardly congratulating himself on his unexpected 
good fortune at finding in this, as it were enchanted domitory, every- 
thing he could wish for, ready prepared for his use; when he sudden- 
ly faucied it must be the sound of a gentle tap at his room-door which 
struck his ear; yet, though everything else around hin was wrapped 
in silence, he could hardly conceive, even if the sound were real, that 
it was intended to reach his hearing. How long he might have remain- 
ed in this perplexity is matter of doubt; but a repetition of the same sound 
svon couvinced him that it was something more than the effect of ima- 
givation. On the tiptoe of expectation, he therefore boldly, yet cautiously, 
opened the door, and discovered Miss W . . . standing in the entrance. She 
oe hurriedly onward into the apartment, closing the door gently after 
wer; while the wick of the earthen lamp, which she carried, seemed by its 
feeble light to throw a deadly paleness and bewilderment over her counten- 
ance. She remained for a moment motionless; then bursting into a flood of 
tears, entreated the astounded officer not to attribute this, her strange visit, 











ewil- 





en rays of Phoebus disclose to your astonished eyes, is that, perchance, of | © @Y improper motives: ‘Though I am fearful,’ she added with a down- 
some beauty who has anticipated you in your early movement, and whom | ®t look, as if she felt in its full force her critical position, ‘it will be no 
) b ’ 


in England the lightest breath of air would have afflicted with a cold which 
she would not have recovered from during the whole season. 


Santa Sophia, at Constantinople, and been allowed access to the bevy of 
beauties nmmured within the walls of the Pacha's harem at Grand Cairo ! 


‘| conveyed to my friends in England, my obligations will be infinite. 


| easy task to convince you of the innocence of this, my conduct, now that I 


Yet this | bave thus, with many a struggle, brought myself to break in upon your 
j sume fair one hus perhaps already penetrated in disguise the sanctum of | PTV8cy. 


But if | may venture to beg of you to get this packet of letters 
For, 


| such is the unaccountable aversion Lady Hester has lately conceived against 


But to what are we to attribute the lasting resolution of one of Britain's | CY¢TYthing connected with our native land, that she w ill not allow of my 


high-born dames to live and die in a strange land, where, though she found 
not loneliness in the strict aeceptation of the word, there was no re« iproci- 
ty of civilised ideas! Must eccentricity or moody madness be said to be 
the cunse, or must we iupute it to ‘that last infirmity of noble minds,’ am- 
bition? This lady was no other than the Lady Hester Stanhope; connected 
by the ties of consanguinity, with families the most slevehed in rank, and 
the most brilliant in talent, and assigned by common report as the destined 
bride of that renowned chieftain, whose melancholy fate is told by the 
mournful epitaph inscribed on the neglected tomb reared to his memory on 
Corunna’s height . 

We had now left our Lonian possessions, and found ourselves on the coast 
of Syria, anchored off the town of Beyrout, the ancient Berytus; a town 


pregnant with interest, both on account of the events which have taken | 


place within it connected with Scripture history, as well as for many other 
circumstances. It was here that Herod the Great tried his two sons, Alex- 
ander and Aristobulus, who were strangled at Abaste. Either on this or 
some similar oceasion, his imperial protector, Augustus, uttered the bitter 
sarcasm, that he had rather be one of Herod's swine, than one of his sons. 
King Agrippa also, before whom St. Paul pleaded his cause, bailt here a 
splendid theatre ; and in the distance, at the back of the town, are the Anti- 
Lebanon mountains with their ‘cedar groves.’ And what, moreover, invests 


the town of Beyront with a singular interest in the estimation of all lovers | 


of ancient chivalrous deeds, is the counexion it bears to the history of the 
patron saint of old England, St. George. Within a mile’s distance of the 
town, along a narrow pathway lined with mulberry and prickly-pear trees, 
is seen the spot on which, if tradition is to be credited ou a poimt which is 


involved in some obscurity, the deadly conflict took place between our tu- 


telary guardian and the formidable dragon. The scene of this memorable 
exploit is marked by the remains of an old square tower some ten or twelve 
feet high, from acleftin which water has apparently issued, and left a kind 
of sapouaceous crust, which is verily said to have served the doaghty hero. 
after the fatigue of his exertions in the struggle against the monster of an 
enemy, for the same purpose to which he would undoubtedly have applied 
aaquare or two of the best old brown Windsor soup, had the ehuzgagement 
taken plac e subsequent to the discovery of this laxury in the process of ab- 
lution 

But the greatest singularity which this neighbourhood presents is un- 
doubtedly the Lady Hester Stanhope, who has resided for the last eight or 


ten years, in the hilly region near Seydr, the ancient Sidon, at about a ten | 


hours’ journey from Beyrout. Even in her early vears her lady ship was 
celebrated for her eccentricities, as well as for her superiority of intellect, 
and her admirable skill in horsemanship \ 





And though she has since travel- 
led far and wide, these traits in her character still retain their original force 
The situation selected for her present residence, which was erected under 
her own immediate superintendance, is beautifully picturesque ; nature and 
art here seem to have vied in giving each to each a double charm t pre- 
sents an appearance somewhat similar to that of a villa in the Isle of Wight: 
while its interior arrangements, on which no pains have been spared, a, 
bine the luxuries with which our imaginations are wont to invest an bast- 
ern palace, and the comforts of a moderate ly sized English mansion. It is 
situated in the centre of a garden, or rather shrubbery, laid out with adimi- 











rable taste, with here and there an alcove in it, under whose agreeable 


| correspondence.’ It is needless to add that this request was immediately 


| conpled with, when, with a world of thanks, and looks beaming with de- 
light, she withdrew from the chamber. Nor let censure here utter even so 
much as a muttering whisper; it was necessity which compelled the sup- 

plicant to seize on so rare an opportunity, and the heart of the most pru- 

dish dame must be harder than flint, which would harp at her conduct. 


THE CRIMINALS. 


Time rolled on after the occurrence of these events on the coast of Syria 
when, in order to refit the ship, which from a protracted absence from any 
place where naval stores were to be met with, stood more than usually in 
need of a refitment, we retraced our steps to Malta, where I looked for- 
ward to the enjoyment ofa change of scene,and the pleasure of hearing how 
matters were in the civilized world. But before , om anticipations could 
be realized an untoward event clouded the joy which such thoughts had 
naturally inspired. On our arrival, we found three or four ships in the har- 
| bour, and before our moorings had been taken up, the unusual signal for 
the chaplain of the frigate was made by the officer in command. In obe- 
| dience to this unexpected summons, when I mounted his quarter-deck, he 

gave me to understand that the sentence of a court-martial bad that mor- 
| ning been passed on two infamous criminals. As therefore I was the only 
| chaplain then present in the squadron, the painful duty of preparing them 


| for eternity must devolve on myself. Though I was thunderstruck at this 
Since the mercy of 


| recital, yet I shrank not from the unpleasant task. 
| Heaven was to be entreated for, there was a satisfaction, melancholy in- 
| deed, yet heart-inspiriting, in the reflection, that unworthy as I was, I was 
nevertheless selected to urge the wretched beings to sue for it ! 
Proceeding on this sal errand, I was conducted to the cockpit of the ship, 
where the two offenders lay in chains; the man in one corner of this gloom 
| chamber, the boy in the distant one, precluded from all communication wi 
| his partuer in guilt by a stout screen of wood. The former was, in look, 
| misery personified. In person he was somewhat tall and athletic, and to 
judge from appearances some six and twenty years had passed over his head. 
His long raven-black hair hung over his shoulders, and his dark Italian eye, 
| for Italy was the land of his birth, retained that penetrating glance which 
creates an indescribable interest when a amile is es ing over it, but which, 
when pervaded by a frown, awakens alarm and suspicion. 
| The boy, who was an Irish lad, lay in a state of stupor, from which it 
was difficult to arouse him. At this my first interview, I addressed them 
each separately, in terms as I conceived most suitable to their condition ; 
though from the state of my own feelings it was by no means easy to give 
free utterance to my words. Bat as the Italian announced himself a mem- 
| ber of the Roman Catholic faith, a priest of the same persuasion was allowed 
to visit him from the shore, and sieolalonen what rehef he could. 
Everything that could be done for the unhappy boy was done for him. 
Iu the evening before the morn which was to be the last for them both, 
the marine sentry in charge of the Italian, as 1 was passing him on my way 
to the upper deck, requested that I would speak a few words to his prison- 
er, as he had expressed an earnest wish to see me 
The first words addressed to me by the criminal on this occasion, were 
to the following effect :—‘ Though we differ in religion, Sir,’ said he, ‘ yet 
| 1 would not have tis an obstacle to my professing wy obligation to you, 
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and thanking you for your many inquiries after my welfare. 1 have done 
what little I could with my pastor, yet I cannot help consoling myself that 
your prayers in my be may be of avail, notwithstanding our creeds are 
at variance. My parents, Sir,’ continued he, ‘ were the industrious tenants 
of « small farm im the district of the Tyrol, and endeavoured to bring me 
up in such a manner that I might in future follow the good example set me 
by themselves. But iny wayward disposition led me to turn « deaf ear to 

their warnings, and I secretly quitted the home of my childhood with- 
out giving thein any tidings as to where I purposed to direct my wandering 
steps. }rom that sad moment up w this, they have been left in total igno- 
rance of my fate.’ 

Here he though other words seemed to be faltering on his lips. 
His looks, which, during the narrative, had been comparatively calm and 
serene, now became wild and pule ; he appeared as if struggling with some 
agonizing thought. At length, having recovered himself, he resumed the 
thread of his discourse. 

* My present crime is bad enough, but another and a deeper stain of guilt 
clings to my troubled mind; I have, however, now so far subdued myself 
as to ote 4 it to you. After I had abandoned the house of my fathers, | 
became the owner of a gondola ut Venice, and was engaged in the service 
of a young Venetian nobleman. Night after night I wafted him in my 
black bark to the entrauce-deor of one of the dilapidated palaces which 
serve to denote the fallen grandeur of this once queen of cities. Nightafter 
night, as we returned together through the narrow canals, whose surfaces 
are entirely shrouded by the lofty buildings with which their waters are 
confined, he uttered not a word; « sigh, a deep<drawn sigh ouly would 
now and then escape him, to convince me that though his tongue was mute, 
his thoughts were busily and bitterly occupied. His motive for thus con- 
stantly resorting to the same spot scurcely excited my curiosity, till a chance 
circumstance disclosed the secret. It was the love of play, his absorbing 

ion, that ever as the night returned led him hither; where were assem- 
Bled all the most devoted gumesters of the city; and his ruinous losses were 
the cause of his silence aud his heavy sighs. “A short time after 1 had made 
this discovery, as he stepped on board one evening on his way home, I fan- 
cied his gait was more free than usual; and the geutle hum of a favourite 
air which reached my ears, ws he sat reclined under the awuing of the gon- 
dola, convinced me that the heart of my fellow-passenger was lighter than 
it had ever been since we first threaded together the windings of the dark 
canals, 

* For several nights following the vouthful nobleman evinced similar signs 
of joy; and, at length, even so fur divested himself of his hitherto silent de- 
meanour, as to acquiint me with the successful issue of the several last 
nights’ play, and the delight he felt at this change in the course of fortune’s 
wheel. To judge from his deportment, the same results favoured him for 
« considerable period. One evening, after I had landed him at the vestibule 
of his usual haunt, according to my general wont, | stretched myself under 
the goudolu’s covering, expecting: to repose myself quietly there till my 
slumbers should be broken by the well-known call of my employer. But 
sleep seemed banished from my eyelids, and all my endeavours to obtain it 
were utterly fruitless. While harassed with this restlessness of body, and 
turning myself first on this side, then on the other, some demon entered into 
my mind, suggesting the idea of providing myself with a stiletto, aud thas 
possessing m self of the winuings of my master. At the first impulse I was 
appalled at the thought; but the same fiendish spirit which had originated | 
the idea, by some inexplicable spell, soon won my consent. A stiletto was 
procured, and the next night after his embarkation, though the youth, haysly 
with some foreboding of approaching evil, exhibited less gaiety than usual, 
and, what ke had never hitherto done, urged me to hasten on my way, the 
dire deed was perpetrated! Uuder pretence of arranging some part of the 
Loat, | approached him, and the next moment the point of the weapon was 
in his heart, kis pockets rifled, and the lifeless corpse gently thrown into the 
water! Judge of my merited disappointment when I discovered the con- 
tents of his purse to be ouly a poor a hloon ! His other booty he had se- 
caeted about his person, and it sank with the body, overlooked in the gloom 
of midnight and the fearful hurry of my search! Sach was the paltry guer- 
dou that rewarded the impious act of the murderer's land! ; 

* By dint of speed and a thorough knowledge of the intervening district, 
I escaped to Trieste, where an English merchuut-ship, on the eve of de- 
parture for Malta, and greatly deficient in her complement, admitted me 
among her crew, on the faith ofa certificate which I coutrived to get forged 
in my favour. Thence, some two years since, I volunteered into the ship 
where you now sce me overwhelmed with disgrace, and where at last jus 
tice has overtakeu me.’ 

Here the unhappy wretch again paused ; but the hurried sobs, the heay- 
ing of his breast, the tear starting a his eye in spite apparently of every 
effort to restrain it, and the quivering of his lip, betokened that he was de- 
sirous of adding yet a few words mure to his tale of guilt. 

‘I know, Sir,’ he continued, after his heart-rending pause, ‘that the 
knowledge of iny fate will bring a deadly sorrow to my aged parents; yet 
it would be a solace to me to think that they might by possibility become 
acquainted with my untimely end; and I am willing to persuade myself 
that if, by any remote chance, you should ever have it in your power to 
break to them the melancholy tidings, you will kindly bear in mind that 
such is my last request.’ 

The next morning at an early hour, the drum beat to quarters, the ma- 
riners, armed, lined the deck, whips were attached to each inain yard-arm, 
the culprits were brought up from below, the rope fastened round their 
necks, and in a few seconds their bodies were scen hanging, one at each ex- 
tremity of the yard, and their souls had fled for ever ! 

It is a trite remark, that the realities of life often surpass in strangeness 
the wildest tales of romance. Some few years after these events, I 
chanced to be staying at Verona the greater part of a day, waiting the start- 
ing of the public vehicle which was to convey me to Inspruck. To while 
away the irksomeness of the delay, accident led me into one of the coffee- 
houses of this fair city. In the corner of its common rooin sate two persons 
engaged in conversation. The elder of the two, who was then speaking, 
was a noble specimen of what may be called an Italian yeoman; and the 
earnest tone of sorrow in which he was addressing his companion, induced 
me to seat inyself at the adjoining small table. But though the position I 
had taken up was close to the elbow of the « tren’ 80 completely was he 
absorbed in his narrative, that he appeared to be totally unconscious of my 
presence. The topic of his discourse was of so singular a strain that I could 
not avoid suspecting the old man now before me must be the parent of the 
miscreant whose end I had witnessed ; and the surprise which struck me 
when, on inquiry, such proved to be the fact, may be better imagined than 
any pen of mine could describe. When the mystery was at length fully 
revealed, the old man laid his grey head on his hands, and the writhings 
of his body but too plainly proved what were the harrowing workings of 
his mind. At idaatk, rising hurriedly, he would fain have thanked me for 
the sad tale which I had considered it my duty, though in the execution of 
this duty I was pained to the quick, to impart to him; his lips quivered as 
he cast a look of gratitude on ine, for as yet he had no power of utterance. 
Then recovering somewhat his self-command, he said in an undertone, ‘1 
will go home now, and try to die in peace ;’ and after these words, adding, 
‘ Signore . ; . Addio,’ he left the coffee-house, supported by the 
arm of his astonished companion. , 


—p— — 


THE SAUSAGE MAKER’S GHOST. 
A LONDON LEGEND. 
Somewhere in Leather Lane— 
I wonder that it was not Mincing, 
And for this reason most convincing, 
That Mr. Brain 
Dealt in those well-minced cartridges of meat, 
Some people like to eat— 
However, all es quibbles overstepping, 
In Leather Lane he lid ; and drove a trade 
In porcine sansiges, though London-made, 
Call'd “ Epping.” 


Right brisk was the demand, 

Seldom his goods staid long on hand, 

For out of afl adjacent courte and lanes, 
Young Irish ladies and their swains, 
Such soups of girls and broths of boys! 

Sought his delicious chains, 
Preferr'd to all polonies, saveloys, 
And other foreign toys— 
The mere chance passengers 
Who saw his “ sassengers,”’ 
Of sweetness undeniable, 
So sleek, so mottled, and so friable, 
Stepp'd in, forgetting ev'ry other thought, 
And bought. 


Meanwhile a constant thumping 
Was heard, a sort of subterranean chumping— 
Incessant was the noise ! 
But though he had a foreman and assistant, 
With all the tools consistent, 
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(Besides a wife aud two fine chooping boys) 
His means were yet not vast ae 5 J 
For chopping fast enough 
To meet the call from streets, and lanes, and passages, 
For first-chop “ sassages.”’ 


Howev er, Mr. Brain 
Was none of those dull men and slew, 
Who, flying bird-tike by a railway train, 
Sigh for the heavy mails of long age ; 
He did not set his face 'guinst imnevations 
For rapid operations, 
And therefore in a kind of waking dream 
List’n'd to some hot-water sprite that hinted 
To have his meat chopp'd, as the Times was printed 
By steam! 


Accordingly in happy-hour, 

\ bran new Engine weut to work 
Chopping up pounds on pounds of perk 

With all the energy of Two-Horse-Power, 

And wonderful celerity— 
When lo! when ev'ry thing to hope responded, 
Whether his head was turn'’d ly his prosperity > 
Whether he hal some sly intrizue, in verity, 

The man absconded! 


His anxious Wife in vain 

Placarded Leather Lane, 
Aud all the suburbs with descriptive bills, 
Such as are issued when from homes aud tls, 
Clerks, dogs, cats, luuaties, and children roan ; 
Besides advertisemeuts in all the journals, 

Or weeklies or diurnals, 

Beginning “ Leer ais Home’ — 
The sausage- maker, spite of white and black, 
Never canw back. 


Never, alive !—But on the seventh night, 
Just when the yawning grave its dead releases, 
Filling his bedded Wife with sore affright 
In walk'd his grisly Sprite, 
In fifty thousand pieces! 
“O Marv!" so it seem’d 
In hollow melancholy toue to say, 
Whilst thro’ its airy shape the moonlight gleam’d 
With scarcely dimmer ray— 
“(© Mary! let your hopes no longer flatter, 
Irepure at once to drink of sorrow's cap,— 
It au't no use to mince the matter— 
The Engine’s chopp’d me up!" 
— 
THE SORROWS OF HAN. 
FLOM TME CHINES? 

The Chinese ure excessively fond of theatrical representations, couse- 
queutly the drama is one of the most extensively supplied departinents of 
their literature. Their mode of performing plays accords with that of the 
British stage when in its iufaney. There ave no scenes; but the dresses of 
the best commpanics ure splendid, and costly in the extreme. ‘The women's 
parts, moreover, are performed by young men and boys. Their theatres 
are seldom stationary; and the actors wander from town to town, where 
they exhibit their performances for hire. On festivals, the government con 
tributes to their reward, as eur own corporations did to that of English 
strolling companies in the olden time ; but the usual plan is, for the inlalsi- 
tants of the town they visit to subscribe a purse and engage them. A tem- 
porary theatre is erected, and the whole neighbourhood liberally allowed 
to attend. When the actors have concluded their performances, they move 
off to another quarter, und the same thing is repeated. Lt is customary to 
employ actors at private entertainments, which are never considered com- 
plete without a shentsts wl exhibition. Upon such occasions a list of plays 
is handed to the most distinguished guest, who seleeta whichever most at 
cords with his taney, The principal inns and all large private establish- 
ments have a room expressly for this purpose. 

Not only witnessing, but reading plays, would appear to be a favourite 
pastime of the Chinese, if we may judge from the vast number of such 
productions already extaut, and constantly added to, They do not divide 
these productions into tragedies and comedies; but an equally broad dis- 
tinction exists, their plays being of two kinds: historical dramas, which, 
like those of the Greeks, represent the actions of some ancient hero; and 
domestic dramas, taken from ordinary and familiar life. They have no di- 
visions into acts and secnes. The dialogue is inordinary prose, but iuter- 
spersed with suatches of song or vaudevilles, which the principal per- 
former chaunts forth in unison with wusic The name of the tane is in- 
serted at the head of each passage which is to be sung, exactly as it is in 
the lighter pieces of the French school. Of * The Sorrows of Han,’ one of 
their best historical plays, Mr. Davis remarks, in the preface to his transla- 
tion, that it is in ‘remarkable accordance with our own canons of criticinim 
The unity of action is complete, and the unities of time and place much 
less violated than they frequently are on the English stage. The grandeur 
and gravity of the subject, the rank and dignity ‘of the personages, the tra- 
gical catastrophe, and the strict award of poetical justice, might sutisfy the 
inost rigid admirer of Grecian rules; and, the translator might have added, 
every admirer of the stock repertory of English tragedy ; for in this Chi- 
nese play there is, in common with ninety-nine pathetic dramas out of a 
hundred, a hero-lover, au injured heroine, a teal ad a Villain; but the 
working out of the plot, exhibiting as it does some curious points of Chi- 
hese manners, imparts the charm of novelty to the European reader. A 
short account of, and a few quotations from, ‘The Sorrows of Han’ (Han 
Koong T'sew), will afford a favourable notion of the Chinese drama. It in 
one ot the classics, being selected from ‘The Hundred Plays of Yueu.’ 

The Emperor Yuente, of the Han dynasty, was one of the many Chinese 
monarchs who preferred luxury and courtly pleasures to war; and at the 
beginning of the play, he declares that his peaceful propensities have been 
too much indulged, for 
‘ Long have the frontiers been bound in tranquillity by the ties of mutual 

oaths, 
And our pillow has been undisturbed by grief or anxiety,’ 


The fact is, a truce has just been concluded with the restless Tartars on the 
Mongol frontier. In this agreeable state of things he commissions his 
favourite minister, Maou-yen-show, to seek throughout his realm for all the 
inost beautiful of womankind between the ages of fifteen and twenty, and 
to send him portraits of each, that from éumte may select a princess. The 
snlglenepmeralis is the villain of the play—starts on his mission, which he 
makes extremely profitable to himself, by taking bribes from the parents of 
several girls, to wink ata little flattery in the likenesses. At length he 
meets with a maiden whose beauty requires no flattery from the paimter’s 
art.’ Ina soliloquy, the wicked hentia thus describes her attractions 
and his own base desigus:— The brightness of her charms was piercing 
asanarrow! She was perfectly beautiful, and doubtless capareiahed in 
the whole empire. But unfortunately her father is a cultivator of land, not 
possessed of much wealth. When I insisted on a hundred ounces of gold, 
to secure her being the chief object of the imperial choice, they first plead- 
ed their poverty, and then, relying on her extraordinary beauty, rejected 
my offers altogether. I therefore left them. (Considers awhile.) Wut 
no! I have a better plan. (He knits his brows, and matures his scheme.” ) 
I will disfigure her portrait in such a manner that, when it reaches the em- 
peror, it shall secure her being doomed to neglected seclusion.’ In this 
object he succeeds; the girl ix ordered to repair to the palace, in yy of 
her supposed ugliness, and once within its walls, she could never, by the 
law of the country, return home. In this imprisonment she afterwards ap- 
pears with a lute, and ‘ serrowing in the stillness of midnight: let me,’ she 
continues, ‘ practise one of ny songs to dispel my griefs.’ While singing, 
the emperor happens to pass near her with « single attendant, to whom he 
complains, that among all the beauties selected to grace his palace, he has 
not yet discovered an object worthy of preference. Hearing the music, he 
inquires, ‘ Is not that some lady's lute 1’ 

Attend. It is; J hasten to advise her of your majesty’s approach 

Emp. No; bold! Keeper of the yellow gate, discover to what part of our 
— that lady pertains, and bid her approach our presence ; but beware 
est you alarm her. 

Emp. ( Approaches in the direction of the sound and speaks.) What lady 
plays there? The emperor comes; approach to meet im. (Lady ap- 
proaches.) 

Emp. Keeper of the yellow gate, see that the light burns brightly with- 
in your gauze lamp, and hold it nearer to us. 

Lady. ( Approaching.) Had your handmaid but known it was your ma 
jesty, she would have been less tardy : forgive, then, this delay 

* Stage directions are very distinctly marked in Chinese plays Instead 
of ‘enter’ and ‘ exit,’ they use the words shang, ‘ascend,’ and hea, ‘de- 
scend.’ 


~ 


“| 


Emp. Traly this isa very perfect beauty! From what quarter come 
such superior charms ?" 

The lady declares her birth, pare e, aml education, by which means 

the fraud of the mandarin ix aT , 
_ Emp. Keeper of the yellow gute, bring us that picture, that we may view 
it. (Sees the picture.) Ah! how has he dimmed the purity of the gem, 
bright as the waves in autumn? ( To the attendant.) ‘Transmit our pleasure 
to the officer of the guard to behead Maou-yeu-show, and repert to us his 
execution. 

The traitor, however, manages to eseape this very summary sentence, and 
the plot thickens. He flies to the Tartar camp, then assembled at the fron- 
ter, and excites the khan or chief to invade his late master's territories, To 
afford a pretext, he shows the Tartar prince a trae portrait of the hervine, 
and persuades hin to demand the lady of the emperor. No sooner said 
than done; an envoy is despatched by the khan, who adds, ‘Should he re- 
fuse, | will preseatly invade the south; his hills and rivers shall be exposed 
to ravage. Our warriors will commence by hunting, as they proceed on 
their way ; and thus, gradually entering the frontiers, | shall be ready to 
vet as may best suit the ocension.’ The arrival of the envoy finds \uente 
desperately enamoured of the heroine, while she returns the passion with 
equal warmth. The Tartar’s demwasd fills him with distress. He calls on 
his officers to rid him of the invaders; but the ministry bewail the wenk- 
ness of the empire, and call on bis majesty to consult its peace by comply- 
ing with the khan’s demand. Anything rather than war, and the emperor 
cousents, Both lovers are in despair; and the following parting scene 
takes place. ‘The actors iv it, besides the hero and heroine, are the Tartar 
‘ nvoy . annul the Chincse prenicle ntaot the bowrdl ot cones, 

* Envoy. Lady, let us urge you to proceed on your way ; the sky darkens, 
and night is coming on 

Trin Alas! when shall I again behold your hHetyowty ? 1 will take off my 
robes of distinetion, wand loave them behind nov Todey in the palace of 
Hau; to-morrow I shall be espoused to » «trenger., | will cease to wear 
these splendid vestinents ; they shall no longer adorn my beauty in Ue eyes 
of men' : ' 

Envoy. Again let us urge you, princess, to depart; we have delayed bet 
too long alremly ! 

Kump. "Tisdone! Drincess, when you are gone, let your thoughts for- 
| boar to dwell with sorrow aud resentment npon us. (They part.) And 

wn I the great monarch of the line of Han? 

Pres. Let your majesty cease to dwell with such grief upon this subject 7 

The lady is led off, and Lis majesty vents his disappointment in invectives 
againeat the cowardice of his army 

Emp. She is gone! Invain lave we maintained those armed heroes on 
the frontiers. Mention but swords and apreunnn, aid they tremble at their 
hearts like a young deer. The princess has thisday performed what belonged 
to themselves ; and yet do they affect the semblagce of men! 

Pres, Your majesty is iuireated to return to your palace; dwell not so 
bitterly, sir, on her memory ; allow her to depart! 

Emp. Did 1 not think of her, [had a heart of iron—a heart of iron! The 
tears of my grief strenn ina thousmnd channels, This evening shall he 
likeness be suspended in the palace, where | will saeritice to it; and tapers, 
with their silvery light, sled Hlaininate her chamber.’ 

Menuwhile the heroive reaches the Tartar camp. ler charms make a 
deep unpression on the khan, bat the damsel is inconselable for the loss of her 
emperor, The Tartar army marches off with their lovely prize towards thei 


) own territories, wid the catastrophe approaches. When they reach the houn- 


lary of the Chinese empire (at a spot marked as minutely in the play as if it 
were a book of topography), the princess exclaims, ‘ What place is this? 
Envoy. UW is the river of the Black Deaywon, the frontier of the Tartar ter 
ritories, and those of Chinn, This southern shove is the emperor's; on the 
northern side commences our Tartar dominion 
Prin. (To the Khan.) Great king, | take acup of wine, and pour a tiba- 
tion towards the south; my last farewell tothe emperor, (Pours the lba- 
tion.) Vamperorof Than, thistlife is finished; | await thee in the next! 
( Throws herself into the river. ) 
The damsel is drowned, and the khan deeply distressed, He decrees 
thet her sepudehre shall be placed on the river's bank, and called ‘The Ver- 
daut Tomb; and, as asertof expiation, makes up his quarrel with the Chi 
hese emperor, to whom he delivers over the traitorous mandarin, The seene 


breturns to the Dnporie! palace, and the play ends thas:— 


‘Pres. This day, atter the close of the morning council, a foreiga envoy 
appenred, bringing with lim the fettered traitor, Maoueyeushbow. He am 
nounces that the renegade, by deserting his ullegmmee, led to the breach of 
truce, and occasioned all these calamitios. the princess is io more! and 
the khan wishes for peace and friendship between the two nations, The 
envoy attends with reverence your tnperial decision. 
Emp. Then strike off the traitor’s head, and be it presented as an offering 
to the shade of the princess! 
~_ 
THE MILKMAN OF WALWORTH. 
A TRAGIC TALE. 
CHAPTER 1. 
I was just fifteen, when the battle of Waterloo, (it will soon be thirty 
years ago,) by giving peace to Europe, enabled my father to gratify one of 
the principal desires of his heart, by sending me to finish my education at 
a German university. Our fienily was a Lincolnshire one, he its represen- 
ative, and the inheritor of an encumbered estate, not much relieved by a 
portionless w ife and several children, of whor [ wae the third and young- 
eat son. My eldest brother was iulle, lived at home, and played on the fidale. 
Tom, my second brother, two years older than myself, vel just entered the 
army time enough to be returned in the Gazette aa severely wounded in 
the action of the 18th. Twos destined for the charch—as much, T believe, 
from my mother’s proneuess to Prelacy, (ina very different sense fron ite 
usnal acceptation,) «he being fond of expatiating on her descent from one of 
the Seven of immortal memory, as from my being a formal, bookish boy, 
of a reserved and! rather contemplative dixposition, The profession did 
not appear uncongenial to my taste ; and although, from my « lammical educn- 
tion having been deplorably neglected, there was no sinall share of grinding 
and fag before me, | entered readily into my father’s views; the more es 
pecially, as in them was comprehended the prelimimary visit to Germany, 
the land of iny early visions, where I hoped to be on more intimate terms 
than ever with my old acquaintances, the Spuit of the Brocken, the Wild 
Hunter, &e. &e.5 or, a to carry to practical reeults in the heart of 
the Black Forest the lessons of natural freedom 1 bad #o largely aequired 
from Schiller. My father’s object in sending me to Heulelberg was not, 
I believe, quite of ro elevated a character ‘ 
Afier a month's preliminary bustle, 1 set out. The Lincola Light-«’- 
Heart coach took me up a couple of miles from my father’s—and with me 
a chest of stores that would have sufficed for the north-west passage. TP ur- 
nished with a letter to a friend in London, who was prepaved to forward 
me ly the first vessel offering for Holland, [ accomplished the journey to 
town satiafactorily. On arriving in Lomdon, 1 fowud Mr. Sainsbury, the 
friend alrewly mentioned, awaiting me at the coach-office in Lad Lane, He 
was my father’s banker—a little red-faced ho», sable man, fond of Welsh 
rabbits, Hessian boots, and of wearing bis watcl-chain down to his knees 
He welcomed me very cordially, ssid he had not had time as yet to make 
the necessary enquiries about my passage; but as he wan sure no yeasel 
would «ail for Helvoetsluys for at least a week, be insisted upon my potting 
up at his residence while 1 remained. Oppressed as | was with fret 
and fatigue, it was a matter of indifference to me at the moment where 
stayed while in town. J therefore, with a proper expression of thanks, ac- 
cepted the invitation. A job coach conveyed us in a short time to Mr. 
Sainsbury's abode. He lived at Walworth, at that period an extensive 
suburb on the Surrey skle of London, but long since incorporated into the 
great mass of the metropoli«. The street in which the mansion stood was 
arge, the houses were spacious and handsome, their tenants, as | learned 
afterwards, opulent and respectable. It was late in August; my friend's 
family were all at Margate ; and I found none to do the honours of the house 
buat himself and his eldest son, a young inan of prepossessing appearance asd 
intelligent manners. On finding I was not disposed to go out the following 
morning, be recommended me to the library and some portfolios of choice 
engravings, and, promising to retarn early in the afternoon, departed for his 
hannte of business in the city 
1 found the library tolerably comprehensive for its size; and having 
glanced along its ranges, | tumbled over Hogarth and Gillray on the priat- 
stamls for some time. 
Atone o'clock the milkman passed along the street silently, and with a 
soberer knock than usually announces the presence of that fanctionary. 
I counted him at number 45, 46, 47, 48—number 49 was beyond the range 
of the window ; but I believe | xnccompanied han with my ear up & num- 
ber 144—where the multiplication-table ends. He was assisted m bis vo- 
cation by his wife, who attended bim—very devotedly too, for | remarked 
she seerned regardless of the weather, and carried so ambrella. Wearied 
out completely by the mourtony and duloess of the street, | sext sank into 
a doze, which destroyed one hour further towards dinner, - ty 
of time I managed w dispose of by writing a large portion of a ‘ 
tw my mother. My sinter wis 2 tete-etete ove with Jobn Sainsl ary —bis 
father having been called away t» Margate on affairs connected with the 











residents there. Finding myself labouring under a cold, I avoided wine, 
and while my companion discussed lie Chateax Alargaut, 1 kept up a lang 
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gud couversation with him, enlivened occasionally by the snap 

shel! or indiffereut pun, with now and then an enquiry or remark respect- 
ing the street passengers. Amongst those, the milk-vender and lady at the 
moment happened to pass ulong—’ By the by,’ 1 said, ‘ there is one peculi- 
‘arity about that Pair I cannot help remarking. I observe, that wherever, 
or at whatever pace, the man moves, his female companion always keeps 
at the one exact distance behind bim—zbout three yards or so—See, just as 
they stand now at No. 46' I never perceive her approach nearer. She 
seom* a most assidnous wife.’ 

‘Wife! vejomed Sainsbury, with a motion of the lip that might have 
been « smile, but for the gravity of his other features—‘ she is not his 
wife.’ 

* Wife, or friend then,’ I said, correcting myself. 

‘She ix not his friend either.’ 

* Well, his sister or relative.’ 

* Neither sister nor relative—in fact,’ he said, ‘1 don’t think she is any 
thine } him 
/ * But the duce isin it, man, you don’t mean to «ay that she is not a most 
‘detoted friend who thus so closely, aud at all hours, it appears to me, at 
“tends bin and assists’ 

‘She does not tasist him,’ again interrupted Sainsbury. 

“| mean, slfires his toil’ 
~ She has ne participation whatever in his business. Come,’ he anid, rising 
aud mivancing to the window, ‘I see you are puzzled; nor are you the first 
“who has been at fault respecting that extraordinary Pair. Just observe them 
for # moment,” and he threw ap the sash to afford me the means of glancing 
after them along the «treet; ‘you perceive that there is not the slightest 
communication between them. He has jist stopped at that house, No. 50, 
and there stands the woman, rigid as a statue, hy three yards behind him ; 
row he lines done, and moves rapidly ou—how exactly she follows! He stops 
again, aud sce, she motionless ; now, he prow evds slowly across the street 
to that house with the lofty portico, but, slowly or quickly, there she is close 
“wt hand.’ 

* How very odd!’ [said ; ‘they never speak.’ 

‘Speak! Wateh him mrrowly, aud you will see he never for a single in- 
stant looks behind him. Here they come this wey, on his retarn homewards 
You hear the shout trom those idle throngs that have just caught « glimpse of 
youder balloon; you see (hat man never turns, uever patises, never looks up; 

‘knows who is behind him, and hurries on. There, he has turned the 
corner, and, certain vs his death, she has vanished in his footsteps.  Sinular 
—most singular! he muttered to himself half musingly. 

‘ Pray, be kind enough,’ | said, ‘to tell me all you know respecting this en- 
rious Pair. Tam really interested in them.’ 

‘In what | have said already,’ replied Sainsbury, resuming his seat, ‘1 have 
‘told yoo all, or very nearly all, that Lor L believe any beady else, knows of 
then My little information is chiefly acquired from hearing the servants 
ossnp abort them; but I very well remember that, on the first appearance of 
the Pair in this vieimity, they excited a good deal of speculation aud enquiry 
armeigat ewery class in Walworth = [tis now more than eight years ago siuce 
this nuan's preecessor—the purveyor, as he grandiloquently wus wont to call 
hitnself. of milk to this large district—died. His dairies, whieh [fancy were 
‘Incrative things enough, were taken by a man named Maunsell, who, 
we were infommed, would not only continue to supply Walworth with their 

produce, but, from motives of eaprice or economy, would deliver it himself. 
Accordingly, the main you have seen pass this ev ening appeared ; and all was 
uniform and punetial as before. Ina few days, however, he came, attended 
by that mysterious female, dogged precisely as you have seen hin an hour 
egy. and at once the heart of every cook and kitehenmaid in the parish was 
on fire with curiosity and suspicion. From the kitchen the coutagion spread 
to the drawing-room, and commissions of enquiry, in the shape of tea-parties, 
were held in every house relative to the strange milk-vender and his stranger 
shadow. Te those who asked him any questions on the matter, and very few 
ventured to do so—for his manner, though civil, lad a reserve and sullenness, 
and there was in his deportment a decent propriety, that repulsed, or rather 
prevented, enqiiry—he usually aus oul that he * knew nothing of the wo- 
meat Whe fellowed him; “ that he dared to sey it was from some whim ;” 
“that ahe wus welcome to do so if «he pleased: “ «he had the same right of 
“highway as any other person,” and suc lilike evasive replies.’ 

“Turia companion—T should rather say, bis attendant—from her sex, she 
would, at least, be something more communicative '’ 

‘Notatall, She was very seldom spoken to upon any subject. She kept 
aloof from all who seemed disposed to be inquisitive ; und if she ever came 
within range, as the sailors say, of a question, she never gave an intelligible, 
Or at least satiefaetory, answer, Besides, as she was never seen suve in the 
track of him whom she lives but to pursue, her own sex have had no oppor: 
tunity of coneilinting her inte an — eship, and their patience au 
ridsity have long consumed themse , 

‘The man lives at bis dairies, a considerable w ay from here, and althongh 
he hes, Pam told, au extensive establishment, never goes out but on his daily 
business He is ofa serious, methodistical disposition, and, | anderstand, al- 
fects devotional reading a good deal; yet he is never seen ata place of wor- 
ship. Tle is unmarried, nor does any relative or companion veside with him. 
The woman—it is hardly known where she lives; ii some miserable lonely 
room fur away, buried in the heart of one of those dismal courts that lurk i 
the outlets of London, her way of life and means of support equally nuknown, 
the one object of her existence palpable to all—to come forth at the grey of 
day break in winter and sumamer, in storm or shine, aul seat herself ata Tittle 
distaneé trom that man’s abode, until lie makes his a ypearunce : when he has 
passed her, to rise, to follow, to track him through the livelong day with that 
uuflag ing constancy — are fond of ascribing to unquene hable love, which 
the early Greeks attributed to the ir impersonations of immortal | Late.” 

‘Surely the wildand doubtful surmises that those circumstances have 
raised im people's minds must have had a injurious effeet on Maunsell’s 
brsiness | 

‘Not etall; on the contrary, (think it lias assisted it. Every neighbour- 
hood loves to haye a mystery of its own, and we, you mimat ¢ ontess, have got 

asuperlative oue. The man has been found scrupulously houest, regular, 
and exact in his dealings; amd were we to lose him vow, and get a mere 
common-place person to succeed hin, hulf the housewives of Walworth 
would perish of inanition. And now,’ said Sainsbury, rising, ‘that I have 
imparted to you all I know respecting the milkman and his familiar, let us 
to the drawing-room and seck some coffee.’ 


CHAPTER IL. 
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The worm was tall in stature, of an erect figure, finely proportioned, as 
well as the corse mourning gurments und large dark cloak in which she 
was muffled allowed me to judge. She must have been, in youth, very 


handsome; buton her thin ashen cheek premature age had already made 


unusual ravage. She could not, from the unbroken and graceful outline of 


her fornt, be much more than thirty ; but her face was marked with the pas- 
sionete traces of nearly double that period. Nothing of life I ewer beheld 
exhibited thejpalencss—the monumental paleness of that face. On the brow, 
on the cheek, all was the aspectof the grave. Yet life—intenser life than 
“thrills the seul of Beanty in her bridal bower, dwelt in the working of those 
thin compressed tips—lurked beneath those heavy downeast lids, burned in 
those dark wild eyes, whose flashes [ more than once arrested ere she prrss- 
ed from before me. Writing at the interval of time [now do, and disposed 
as Tam to deal severely with the fantastic imaginations of my youth, I have 
not in any wuy exaggernted the appearance this singular female exhibited. 
Should the reader suspect me of such an error, amoment’s reflection will 
convinee him that she who could—from whatever motive it mightbe—adopt 
the strange purpose to which she had devoted her solitary life, must have 
been ¢lmracterised by energies of mind that would of necessity have filled 
and informed her frame. anc imparted to her an air that altogether distin. 
guished her from ordinary persons. | observed that she seemed wholly re- 
gardlens of what was passing around her, appearing to be greatly absorbed 
m one great duty—the business of her existence—that ofattending on the in- 
* dividoal whose steps she so closely followed. He made no movement that, 
‘I thought, escaped her. lnsensible, apparently, to every thing else, her 
glunce showed that never for a moment did she cease to watch lim, eager. 
my faney suggested, to catch the slightest indication of his turning round 
and encountering her gaze. If so, her vigilance, as long as I beheld the 
Pair, was in vain. The man never ventured to look behind him. In half 
an honr they had vanished from the street 


CHAPTER LIL. 

{ The narrator proceeds to the Continent to study his four years, and on 
bis retura finds the two mysterious persons as before ] ; 
. . > ad . > . . 

And there before the clock of the ne ighbouring church had ceased 
Striking, with the selfsame step, in the same subdued attire in which I caw 


him four years » came gliding up the street, the dark, sullen milkman: 
and there, too, close behind him os ever, followed his «hadowy companion! 


Tt i« in vain to deny it. Ll conld feel my heart beating audibly when I be- 
“held them, as if they were unsulstantial visitants, whose appearance I ex- 
pected the grave would have interdicted from my eves forever. It was a 
dim, bitter, wintry day, and showers of sleet were drifting heavily on the 
fierce and anrry wind, soaking the man's garments through and through 
and sweeping aside the thin habiliments of the female, as though they would 
tear them from her slender form, and leave it a prey to the keen wrath of 
the elements. Yet the Pair passed upon their way, seemingly regardlese of. 


bed banished all other creatures from the streets. As they 
stopped beneath the window where I sat, I scrutinized them eagerly, to see 
whether time, or toil, or the terrors of such winters as that now raging, had 
wrought the work ofruin I would have expected in their frames. In that of 
the woman there was butlittle alteration. She was thinner and paler - 
haps, and the poorness of her dress betokened no doubt an increase in her 
sufferings and privations ; but her glance, when I could catch it, had more of 
fiery blackness : her mouth more of compressed determination than when I 
formerly beheld her. Butin Maunsell there was a striking change : his fi- 
gure was stooped, his cheek hollow, bis eye sank : ina word, his aspect now 
hore the signe of that meutal misery which, on an early occasion, I had look- 
ed tor in one subjected like him to snch long, steady, and undying a 
tion. Mournfal beings! 1 internally exclaimed, as they proceec ed from 
my sight, whatever sinful sorrow thas serves tolink together your discordant 
existences, it must indeed be of a damning nature, if such a career us yours 
does not go far to expiate it ! 9 
In the following term | entered at Cambridge, as my father had originally 
janned; and in due time, upon obtaining my degree, was admitted into 
holy orders. My first curacy, it is singular enough, was obtained through 
the influence of our friend the Walworth banker, and was that of St "s, 
in his neighbourhood, but nearer to town, and the centre of a poor but 
deusely peopled district. The scene of life | now entered upon was truly 
laborious and painfal. Resolved to perform its duties diligently to the best 
of my ability, I found every moment I could spare from refreshinent and 
sleep hardly sufficient for the claims which the Comfortless, whom I liad to 
console, the Sick, whom I had to snecour, the Profligate, to reclaim, the 
Neeptic, to convince, mule upon my time. Wholesome and profitable to 
my spirit, | trust, was this discipline! It seems to me a thing inexplicable, 
how a man can advocate the interests, the benefits of religion—can impress 
upon others the divine precepts of Christianity, and be himself nota partak- 
er in the blessings he imparts. Such « one, I hope, I have long ceased to 
be; and although I do not profess to have attained that degree of zealous 
forvonr and devotion, whieh sees, in the light and graceful relaxations of 
life nothing but the darkness and allurements of sin, T humbly believe I 
have endeavoured to make my course, as mnch as in me was possible, con- 
formable to the doctrines I have tanght 

Upon settling in London, 1 gladly renewed my acquaintance with the 
Sainsburys; yet so arduous were the duties of my profession, that, for the 
first two years in which I resided in St *s parish, [ saw but little of this 
amiable family. Towards the close of that period, the aid of an additional 
curate, appointed to assist in the district, afforded me a little more leisure 

| | was enabled occasionally to spend an evening at Walworth. In 
passing to amd from my friend's house, 1 now and then met, and ever with 
renewed interest-and surprise, the dark Pari still plodding their melancholy, 
interminable rounds. ‘The last time [ beheld them, I remember calculating, 
as they passed me, the number of yeurs they had been thas incomprehensi- 
bly associated, and speculating on how many more should elapse before 
age and death terminated that melancholy partnership. 

In abont two months after, [dined at the banker's, and the first intelli- 
gence with which John Sainsbury greeted me, was the news that the milk- 
man of Walworth and his companion had at length disappeared. Maunsell, 
he seid, had died some weeks before, after a couple of days’ illness. No 
one seemed to know of what disorder—zgeneral debility, it was thought; no 
doctor had been called in; and not having left a will, his property went to 
some distant relative, With respect to the woman, she was last noticed, the 
evening of his death, sitting in the usual spot—within sight of the gateway 
lemling to his honse—where she generally awaited his appearance. She was 
not there the following morning; nor was she seen again. As the deceased 
had nade no disclosure respecting her, nor left any papers that could tend 
to explain their connexion, all chance, it was jenshanal of clearing up the 
mystery was at an end for ever. 

I coufess this disappointed me not a little. I found T had, whenever the 
strange Pair occurred to my recollection, unconsciously entertained a con- 
viction that I should, at some period or other, learn their history; and now 
that all opportunity of so doing had vanished, the fancies of my early youth 
again returned, and occupied me with their wild suggestions for a longer 
time than was either pleasing or justifiable. The comeidence, however, 
which liad brought me so often into contact with those singular persons, was 
not fated as yet to discontinue. 

CHAPTER IV. 

It was, [ think, about half a year from this period, that, in returning late 
one evening from the neighbourhood of Russell Square, where my father, 
during a short visit he was compelled to make to town, had taken lodgings, I 
missed my way, and got entangled in the intricacies of the numerous narrow 
streets and alleys that lie between that quarter of London and the eastera 
end of Holborn. Intending to avail myself of some of the public convey- 
ances homewards, | had attempted to shorten my passage to the great thor- 
onghfares, and in doing so had thus gone astray. As it was past ten o'clock 
I was necessarily hurried, and yet the heat and heaviness of the night—it 
was July—prevented me from freeing myself as rapidly as I should other- 
wise have done from the squalid and disagreeable avenues in which [ had 
got entangled. I was just pausing to enquire iny way of a slatternly-look- 
Ing woman, who stood considerably in front of the door of a dirty-looking 
house in one of the dir iest lanes I had yet explored, and who, with an apron 
thrown round her shoulders, to supply, it seemed to me, the absence of their 
appropriate garments, appeared, from the direction of her looks, to be await- 
ing some one’s arrival, when» laud hastened up the opposite side of the alley, 
and breathlessly announced to her, that ‘the docthor wouldn't come ‘thout 
he first got his fee.’ 

‘Holy Mary, mother of ——! Oh, wisha, what amI to do! exclaimed 
the woman in a strong [rish accent, with thut elision of apostrophe into com- 
plaint peculiar to her country. 

‘If she goes on this way till mornin’, two men wouldn't hould her, let 
alone one colleen.” Run, Micky, to the ‘seer, an’ let him get her to the hos- 
piddle, or ny heart ‘ll be broke from her.’ : 

‘ How dove I know where the ‘seer lives at this hour o’ the night?’ expos- 
tulated the boy. 

‘There's a wake in Tim Reilly's second floor—can't you go there, and 
they'll tell you—can’t you ?’ 

The messenger disappeared, and T now, before putting the question for 
which [ had stopped, asked the woman southindly Ga canes of her per- 
turbation. ; 

‘Is it what's the matther, sir’) Matther enough thin—a poor crethur 
ofa woman lodgin’ with me is took verv bad with the fever. She wasn’t 
to sny so bad entirely this evenin’, when she begin to rave, and ‘sist upon 
gettin’ up; an’ goin’ on with terrible talk, that it would frighten the heart o’ 
you to hear her.’ 

* How long,’ I suid, ‘has she been ill?’ 

*Wisha, sir, she was never well since the day she darkened my dure: but 
I think ‘tis the heato’ the weather, an’ herneverstirrin’ out, an’ the weakness 
entirely, an’ the impression off her heart, that is killin’ her now.’ 

* And has she had no advice !" 

‘Sorrow the ‘vicee—you'd think she'd go into fits when I mentioned a doc- 
ther to her; and as toa priest or a ministher—my dear life, I inight as well 
mention a blanderbush.’ 

Well accustomed to hear of, and witness, such suffering as the woman de- 
scribed, | was about to proceed in quest of a physician mysell, if she had 
paused in the first part of the sentence just finished. The concluding re- 
marks arrested me. : 

‘Lama clergyman,’ I said ; ‘will you let me see this poor person !” 

* An’ a thousand welcomes, sir. | know you're not the Reveren’ Misthur 
Falvey, that I goes to a’ Christmas an’ Easther—northe ministherconyenient 
here. Maybe you're’ 

‘lm quite unknown here; but by allowing me to see your patient, I 
shall be able to judge ifshe is in a fit state to be removed to an hos- 
omy or, ifimstantly necessary, | shall myself procure me«ical advice for 

rer 

The woman entered the house and I followed her, waiting, as she request- 
ed me, in the dark entry, until she procured from the side chamber the only 
light that 1 presume was burning in the dws lling. She then re ~appeared 
at the head of the stuirs, and requested me to ascend. 

Lighting me up tour ruinous flights of steps, leading to roome that appear- 
ed w be tenanted by beings as miserable as Norself, she ushered me into an 
j apartment of such large dimensions that the weak rushlight she carried 
eft its extremity in absolute darkness It was wretchediy furnished.— 
At the farthest end from the door wasa bed, by the side of which stood a 
coarse looking girl about fifteen, eng: 
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wed in preventing—now by soothing, 
now by foreible restraint—the invalid whe oc cupied it from ‘attempting 
to rise. ? 

* Not another moment—not one moment longer! I musé get up—he is 
waiting forme! See! | am late already, for ‘tis daybreak—though vou 
cannot see the dawn through that dismal rain. Let me go—wretch, wretch ! 
—let me go; he shall not stir one step that I won't be near him to remind 
him of '—— 

Leaving the candle near the door, my guide approached the bed, and 
beckoned me to follow 1 wivanced, and even through the misty sha 
dows that enveloped the place, I recognised, inthe emaciated form struggling 
on the couch, her wild flashing eyes now wilder with fever and insanity, the 
"creates wanderer who had so often excited my interest at Wal- 
worth 











* Little girl—or girl, merely 


‘ Ha!’ she continued, after stopping suddenly as lunatics willdo when a 
stranger unexpectedly appears, and intently observing me for some minutes. 
‘Ha! I knew I was late—see there. He has come to seek me, for the first 
time, too, for seventeen—eighteen—oh ! so many long years. Ha, ha! all 
in black, Aredia you've brought your wealthy bride,’-—and she 
glanced at the woman, who stood beside me ; ‘but, fangh, how her limbs rat- 
tle—not a whole bone,’ she said, with a hysterical laugh, ‘in her beautiful 
body 

In this way she continned to rave, during the short time I remaieed in the 
apartment. I attempted to ask her a few questions, to ascertain, if ible, 
how far the distraction of her mind was consequent upon her disorder; but 
her only replies were mad and incoherent allusions to past scenes and oc- 
currences, that seemed entirely to engross her attention. Finding my 
presence of no avail, I quitted the place, and was about to deposit a 
sta!) sam with the hostess for the sufferer’s use, when she very ingenuously 
informed me it was not at the moment necessary, that person herself having 
always, in the payment of her weekly rent, entrusted to her hands money 
suflicient to supply the wants of several ensuing days. 

‘An’ thongh we're sometimes bad enough off, sir, when the boys don’t 
get the work ot Mr. Cubitt’s, still, shure, if [ was to wrong a poor sickly cre- 
thur like that of her thrifle of change, *twould melt away the weighto’ my- 
selfin goold if I had it.’ ; 

i could not help smiling at this umwonted display of honesty in so unex- 
pected a quarter, and promising her that such eare and attention to her sick 
tenant should not go unrewarded, I departed, escorted by ‘ Micky,’ who had 
retarned to say that no intelligence of the ‘seer was to be obtained at Tim 
Reilly’s. Ou making our way into Holborn, I called at the nearest surgeon’s 
and giving him my address, [dispatched him back with the boy, directing 
him, at the same time, not toallowthe woman to be removed unless her disor- 
der was a contagious one, (which, | waspersuaded, it was not, ) and request- 
ing, should the aid of a paysician be necessary, he would at once procure it, 
for which, with all other expenses, T would be nnanswerable. Touching 
this latter poiut, the lad had informed me as we came along, that he did not 
think their lodger was at all at a loas for money, asshe procured it about once 
a-month, he thought, (the only time she ever went abroad,( from some ‘gen- 
tlemman’s office in the coorts.’ 

Although living at snch a distance, I contrived to see the unfortunate in- 
valid several times in the following week. I found I was right as to the na- 
ture of her disorder. An eminent physicianhad been called in once ortwice 
during its most violent paroxysins,and stated, that it was likely her malady 
was not the cause, but the consequence, of some extraordinary men- 
tal excitement. Under the judicious treatment he pointed out, the 
fever gradually subsided, aud for a short time there was an appearance in 
the patient of returning convalescence. But her physical energies were ex- 
hausted, and it was evident that a very short period would terminate her ex- 
istence. Reason, too, never wholly ann its functions, if indeed it had 
ever of late years exercised them in that wearied brain. Herideas assumed 
a certain degree of coherency. She was able to converse occasionally w ith 
calmness, to recognise faces familiar to her, and appeared sensible of and 
even grateful for my visits, and the assiduity with which I sought to awaken 
her to some preparation for the great approaching change ; but 

‘the delicate chain 
Of thought, once tangled, never clear’d again ;’ 


never wholly cleared. The lightning of insanity flashedcontinuallyfrom the 
heavy cloud that hung upon her soul. The allusions, too,she was in the hab- 
it of making to some transactions of bygone years, were of so. startling a na- 
ture, that I was fully confirmed in my early impression she had been at one 
time of her life implicated in some wonderful, nay heinous oceurrence.— 
Upon this point it was my intention, if possible, to win her gradually to con- 
fide to me the secret of her guilt or wrongs, hoping by this meaus to relieve 
hers pirit by ser ming to share in its burdens and distress. 

With the quick perception of persons labouring like her under mental 
aberration, she seemed to anticipate my purpose. I was one morning sit- 
ting by her bedside, when she suddenly 

‘You asked me yesterday if remembered having ever seen you before this 
ilness—this late attack—and I said no. Tt was false. [spoke as I thought 
at the time ; but, in looking at you now, I recollect you were oue of those 
people I often met at Walworth. Leven think you once attempted to get 
into his cofidence—(now, do not interrupt me.) You likewise desired to 
know why one like me, who appears superior in mind and language to the 
wretched class amongst whom you find her, should have led the hfe—Stay ! 
send for a sheriff's officer, and I will tell you.’ 

1 assured her I saw no neceessity at that moment for the presence of such 
a person; and, as she appeared somewhat more excited than I had seen her 
tor several days, | endeavoured to lead her away from the subject that oc- 
cupied her, by turning the conversation to some indifferent topic. But it 
would not do. She still reverted to the point at which she had broken off; 
and T was at length obliged to let her pursue the course of her own thoughts 
as she pleased. 

‘ Did youever think me handsome? Many once thought me so; but that 
is long ago. My father was still haudsomer. He was the younger of two 
brothers, both wealthy. They were plain Devonshire farmers—each, too, 
was a widower, with each a daughter. So far for their likeness to one an- 
other. Now for the contrast. My father spent his wealth, died, and left me 
a beggar. Her’s (my pretty cousin Martha's) saved it, and left his child an 
heiress —a Temptation—a prize for all the bumpkins and graziers about us 
I was glad to live with her. We kept house together. We were both of 
an age—young, handsome, lively, aud for our station, or rather for a higher 
one, well educated. Here again ceased the resemblanee. Like my father, 
I was open, guileless, unsuspecting—and it destroyed me. She was mean, 
cunning, treacherous, and would—but HELL was too strong for her—have 
trimmphed. My cousin had numerous offers of marriage. I had none.— 
Among several young men who frequented our society, was a substantial 
farmer named Barnard. You have seen him. When you first beheld him 
he was little altered. He had ever that cursed look of Cain upon his fore- 
head, though | branded it a little deeper. Do not thus stop me !—breath ! 
—I have breath enough. Barnard was gay, smooth, agreeable—what was 
more, he was my suitor—the only one amid throngs that was attentive, kind, 
obliging tome I felt first grateful, and next loved him—you shall hear 
HOW WELL. 

‘Our match began to be talked of. Martha from some whim disapproved 
of it. He ceased to visit at the house—but I would not give him up; and 
while he contemplated, as | thought, arrangements for our marriage, we 
often met alone. Judgment is over with him now—tmine is at hand, and I 
will not load him with guilt that, after all, may not be his. He was the only 
being that cared for me on earth, and I clung to him with a tenfold affection. 
How do T know but it was this mad confidence that first awoke the villain 
in his soul?) That wine’— 

I held the glass to her lips; and, while T wiped the damp drops of agony 
from her brow, 1 besought her to defer the sequel of her story until she was 
more capable of pursuing it. 

‘No,’ she said; ‘it must be now, or not at all. I am stronger than I have 
been for months to«lay. Where was 1!—Stealing back day after day to 
Martha's, a trampled, but not an unhoping spirit; for I still looked forward 
to Ags falfilling his promise. He ouce more was a visitor at our house. I 
did not know why—lI did not care—he was there, and I was satisfied: I 
had no eyes for anything else. Butthe blow was coming. It fell—it smote 
us all to the dust. 


yeval— 


‘| was one morning occupied alone in some domestic duty, when I heard 
Barnard’s name pronounced by two female servants of our farm, who were 
employed in the next apartment. I listened—poor souls! they were merely 
agreeing ‘how natural it was for Mr. ont to have jilted Miss—(but let 
my very name be unpronounced)—and taken up with Miss Martha, who 
had all the fortune.’ Was it not a natural remark? So natural, that every 
being in the country had already made it but her whose heart it broke to 
hear it. | rushed from the spot, a mist spreading before my eyes as I hast- 
ened on. L[sought out Barnard; I found him, and alone. I told him of the 
report | had overheard. He said it was not new to him. I charged him 
with perfidy—he avowed it. Half«lreaming, I attempted to catch his 
hand. He coelly withdrew it. I knelt before him—I devel his knees— 
{ wept, and prayed he would bless me by treading me to death beneath his 
feet. He extricated himself with a langh, bid me not be a fool, and left 
me 


‘ Before L rose from the spot where I had fallen, a dreadful shadow passed , 
as it were, suddenly across me, and some black passion I had never known 
till then took possession of my spirit. It was seatovsy. I returned home, 
and hastened to have an interview with Martha. Hitherto I had been of a 
quiet, timid disposition—I was now bold from frenzy and betrayed affection. 
L upbraided my cousin with duplicity, with meanness in receiving the ad- 
dresses of the man betrothed to her relative. She retorted by drawing 
comparisons between our attractions, personal as well as pecuniary. At 
these I smiled—bitterly perhaps, but still I smiled. She scoffed at my plea 
that Barnard was my affianced husband, declared her intention of marrying 
him, and ended by insinuating that I had lost him by the very unguarded- 
I never smiled again. 

| was mad from from that day forward. My whole existence changed 
| was a dissembler—a liar—for my life was a long onc—and, come near—I 
am «& murderer I lived blindly on—a day was fixed for their marriage— 
but, though I knew not how if tras to be—1 knew another would never stand 
at the altar as his bride 

She and I had apparently been reconciled—I saw Barnard no more, save 
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re—TI Julled them both into a belief that I was a poor, trodden, | England must study closely to acquire. As far as any one can be deemed | see lis melancholy countenance before me now, responding te a mrinad watue 


it possession of the scope and depth of the creations of that mighty drunatic | rally serious, and of extreme sensibility —in fact, his ily organisation par-, 


* The Sunday preceding the wedding~day arrived. It wus a lovely even- | writer, there can be no doubt Talma was the man. He was capable of took of the sume character. The tunvudity thus engendered, kept alive by 
ing in summer, and Martha and he and I wandered far away into the fields | close application. Mis countenance, touched with a melancholy expression, | the opinion of others, repressed at first the impulse of lis better judgment, 


—they to taste the freshness of nature, 1, to wonder the flowers did not 
wither beneath our tread; for we were all alike evil and abandoned. In 
our way, we Visited a mill that was soon to become the property of Barnard 
in right of his bride. In passing through the different lofts into which it 
was divided, we paused in oué to wlmire the immense and complicated ma- 
chinery connected with the great wheel that worked the maunfactory. 
Martha, ever capricious and perverse, wished to see the engine sect in imo- 
tion. But there was not a servant—not a creature, save ourselves—within 
a mile of the spot at the moment. Barnard, however, volunteered to go to 
the mill-dain outside, and, on a signal from us, to undo the wicket that ‘kept 
back the waters from the wheel. I watched him from the window till he 
took his station at the spot. Just then Martha, who, with perverse inquisi- 
tiveness, had been standing caged within the iron framework of the engines, 
in hastening to leave it missed. her footing, and stumbled backward again 
within the circle. A streak as of fire flashed through the place. L waved 
my hand; there was tha sudden rush of tumbling water, a faint shriek, and 
then the roar and thunder of the enormous wheels hurrying on, grinding 
her to pieces. And then came the horrorstrack look of Him, erying out to 
Heaven in his vain impotency, and ny own mad laughter, ringing high over 
it all! 

His consternation and despair—his wild attempts to stay the progress of 
the crashing machinery—his wrath at my exultation—only raised me to a 
higher state of frenzy—that frenzy of heart and brain that never went from 
me more. I hollowed in lis ear how | had done it—and when be flung him- 
self ou the ground in a passion of remorse and grief, 1 duuced round hin, 
proclaiming my hate and guilt, aud summoning him to give me up to jus- 
tice. It was now his turn to quiver under the lash of conscience. He ac- 
cused himself of the ruin I had wrought—acknowledged his falsehood— 
cried aloud for merey—and still I exalted with a fiercer laughter, with a 
louder demand that a would give ine to the gibbet. He endeavoured to 
fly from the spot. I pursued hun. IT yeven Lert wim aGain. There was 
a long illness—a blot upon my memory. I cannot tell you any thing of its 
duration. Her remains were found—ihere was an enquiry—he was the 
ouly witness—he kept our secret. On my recovery, | found he had sold 
his property, aud departed to some distant quarter in-the north of England. 
I tracked him there. 7 had vowed to haunt his soul with the memory of 
my crime, until he surrendered me to justice, He sought to shan me, by 
changing his name and removing from one place of residence to another ; 
but in vain. My revenge was as herd and cruel as his own look on the 
morning, in his orchard, when be spurned me fainting from his feet. Go 
where he would, L pursued. At last he settled near London—in that place 
where you first beheld us. You know the rest of our career. If guilt can 
be atoned for by human suffering—the wrath of years—the raging wind— 
the scorching sun—ruined youth—premature age—privation, misery, miucd- 
ness, and hate, have well atoned for ours. Itis not so? Well, you were 
the first to teach me to vent my burning thoughts in prayer. Pray with me 
now. [ seem to have lived all my evil hours over again in this last hour. 
Do not leave me yet, but —pray !’ 

Such was the disastrous tale imparted to me in almost the last: interview 
i lad with its hapless narrator, Lither the recollections she lad lived 
through, as she said, in so short a space, or the exertions caused by its reci- 
tal, were too much for her enteebled intellect. Delirium shortly after re- 
turned, and continued to within a few hours of her dissolution, which oc- 
curred on the evening of the following day. L was present when she ex- 
pired. She instructed me where to find the agent, who paid her a small 
stipend derived from a distant relative (to whom, by her unele’s will, his 
property descended), that I might apprise him of her death. She was 
quite sensible at the awful moment; and there is still a hope mingled with 
the melancholy remembrance that her !ast entreaty to me was—to ‘ pray [ 


a 
REMINISCENCES OF TALMA. 
BY ONE OF HIS FRIENDS. 

Though he was nota sovereign among men, he had worn a crown worthii- 
ly—his renown will be more durable than that of many sitters upon real 
thrones. What though he was but an actor—the name of Talma cannot be 
forgotten. True it is, the era of histrivnic art seems to have passed.  ‘Tra- 
gedy no longer sweeps mujestically before our eyes in ‘ gorgeous pall ’— 
the players, ‘unguided men,’ wall up and down the world to tind their 
weariness. The fashion of the higher drama has gone out of fivour with 
the multitude, and they who in their day were subjects of general observa- 
tion mul plaudit, are consigned to the forgetfulness of the mauy. The sel- 
fish world, that can no more profit itself by them, searcely thinks of their 
names, immortal though they be: Kemble, Siddons, Kean—even Talma ! 

seurdless upstarts now intrude their opinions that these great actors were 
nothing in merit to the stars twinkling in the vamped up pieces that take 
the ears of the grouudlings in the minor houses. It is even so. The Jn- 
Jiniment Petits tread the elnpire of the Cvesars. 

This reminiscence of the Richard ILL. of France comes out of the past a 
giant shadow. ‘Talma was the name with which the sun of tragedy set in 
France, as with the Kembles, brother and sister, it had done in England; 
Kean’s career was but the brightening up of a moment to render the twi- 
light more obscure. I remember the hero of the Frengh stage with pleas- 
ing regret. There was about him as a man so much of easy politeness—he 
was so full of the inclination to do good—he possessed a taste so refined— 
he was so marked by moderation and considerateness towards those who 
differed from him in opinion, that the actor and the man ran a race of co- 
equal merit. His faults, and he had many, were forgotten in the reflection 
that he left no heir to his excellencies, professionally or individually. He 
was charged with inconstancy in his friendship. We must speak of men 
as we find them; I never discovered a shadow of ground for the accusation. 
Perhaps my knowledge of Talma was too brief for any experience of a fuail- 
ing of which, as far as I can judge, he was wrongly accused, and yet Ducis, 
an unquestionable authority, is said to have been among his accusers. I left 
him as [ found him, a better man at the close than at the commencement 
of our intimacy, for all | experienced of him. 

Of the great actors | have known, now departed, none were comparable 
to Taulma off the stage. In the social circle he exhibited the manners and 
the tone of the highest society, in a mode by no means in unison with the 
vulgar conception of these qualities. He had continually moved among 
the ranks of talent and station, the first in eminence that the age could 
boast. Yet Talma exhibited none of the arrogance of bearing that would 
in consequence have inflated a common mind. On the contrary, he was re- 
markable for an affable and elegant simplicity of conduct towards all who 
came in contact with him. 

Wheretore this prologue? Opening a porttolio I had not for a long while 
exainined, containing memoranda relating to individuals I had known at 
home or abroad, I met with some scraps relating to the great tragedian.— 
Some of my notes appeared remote enough to excite the attention of the 
author of ‘ Coniugsby.’ It was in 1816-17 that I first kuew any thing of 
Talma—lI had heard of him—for who had not? I never was one who cred- 
ned the merit of a book or an actor becanse either may be lauded by the 
great, knowing how much fashion dictates iu such cases, and that there is 
to royal road to just criticism auy more than to mathematics. I did not form 
my opinion of Talina’s tragic abilities becanse the ferocious Archduke Con- 
stantine paid him the highest compliment after his performance of Nero in 
‘ Britannicus,’ that was ever paid by royalty to an actor. 

‘L thank you, M. Talma, for the pleasure you have afforded me, by 
enabling me to enjoy the company of three emperors together,’-—Napoleon 
and Alexander being present at the time—a complimeut that would have 
added three cubits to the stature of ordinary actors. I judged of the 
supremacy of Talma from the united suffrages of the most competent judges ; 


from the length of time he had sustained his reputation, and from 77 


knowledge that, as he had advanced in his career—this was the case up to 


of his performances. 
We met in private society, where Talma was called upon to arbitrate in 


a dispute between two friends—a dispute wholly unconnected with pro- | 
fessional matters. He said he was lappy to render a service to a native of | 
England. } 


‘I am half English, he observed, ‘and what am I not indebted to 
Shakspeare !" He spoke the language so well he might easily have been 
takeu for a native, having spent lus youth in London. — 

‘England is indebted to you, M. Talma, for making her great dramatic 
poet familiar to the people of France—though you must admit not exactly in 
his native dress.’ 

‘That may come at some future day—hardly in ours. Long established 
feelings in the mass of the French people cannot be altered quickly— 
Shakspeare must be content to wear our habit de ceremonie for a little 
time. I adopt the spirit of the author in my performance as much as I can, 
where the French version will hardly bear me out. I studied his works in 
England in my youth—he was the poet of nature—he wrote out of buckram— 
I have tried to act after nature as Pe wrote.’ 

No foreigner could have comprehended Shakespeare as Talma did, who 
had not the advan 


perfect master of nice points in the great bard w 


| 
| 


sometimes to deep saduess, was a peculiarly thoughtful ome. 1 was told and made him delay the changes he afterwards awlopted in hie necting. Thus, 
that the fondness be his salient pursuits, and the mastership it had | kept longer than he otherwise would have been to what was styled per ca- 
over him in all times aud circumstances, was alone capable of rousing him | cellenee, the ‘ classic’ mode of acting, with all its stiffness and compresson, 
from some of his fits of mental depression lis origimality, so startling aud successful, was prevented from being «lmoov- 
He did not like to be au umpire in the dispute already meutioned, and | ered as early as his inelmwations prompted its display, He was too mueh 
strove to evade the task. 5 : | withheld by bis fears of the difficulties dirown in his way by zealous friends 
‘You are both in the wrong,’ he said; ‘if I decide I shall make one of you | and erities long chained to the sume oar, Who believed there could be a0 ex- 
my enemy. I desire to lave no enemies. Make concessions on both sides.’ | cellence but that which lad became a fixed law—lews were never, to be 
‘W. have endeavoured to arrange this affair in vain between ourselves, | modified or changed. They talked of the rules sanctioned by tine, and af- 
M. Talma. You are particularly adapted for an umpire, blending in your | fee ted horror at the introduction of any alterations iv their unclungeable, 
character both Frenchman aud Englishman. There is no one in Parts so | rules. Since the days of Talma, the iconoclasts have made aul haveo with 
capable of judging in the matter as you are.’ the gods of the past, 
‘Lam very sorry for it, gentlemen, or that you think so—I am not at all We met often at the house of Madame D She was an ardent ad- 
disposed to admit my superior ability.’ mirer of the great actor. It was seid that Louis XVELL bad paid him some 
‘ Bat if we are eatiefied.” compliments, when, after the performance, ac conling to custom, Talma bere 
‘It does not matter whether your umpire be English or French—justice | the Fists in attendance wpon the monarch as he left the theatre, 1 forget 
is neither of one country nor the other. Delay the final arrangement a | the precise words, but [ well remember it was at the expense of the famous 
little. Reconsider the point in dispute.’ actor Le Kain, whom Louis le Cros (as som > wages styled him to ridicule the 
‘It will be vain, M. Telos.’ appellation af Louis le Desiré, given Lim by the returned emigrants) told 
‘IT know something of the heart, therefore | do not know (hat. Make al! Talma he recollected seeing Madame 1)— had written and ¢ir- 
small concession each of you. Ju a dispate about money, men of sense | culated privately, a remarkal.e paper, in which she prophesied thirteen’ 
cannot be at variance. No sacrifice is required bat of the vulgarest feeling; | years before the events of 1830, the expulsion of the Bourbon undet 











L will see you on the subject to- 


friendship, with reasonable ae 
ul arrangement once more between your- 


morrow, When you have trice 
selves. Adieu ’ 

On the following day we met according to appointment. After the 
customary complimeuts on seeing the tragedian, given and returned, he 
asked if we had been able to settle our difference. The reply was, that 
having taken his advice, we had reconsidered the affair, and divided the 
sum in dispute. 

‘That is wise. When you quarrel, let it be about something worthy your 
conflicting humour. A point of honour, an affront, might be differ nt, but a 
little vile money! IT will tell you another diffeulty on my part—another 
objection, complicating the difficultics of my position in allowing myself to 
be your umpire. Lf one of you lad been pleased with my decision, the 
other would have felt offence—you may say no, but T should feel it was se 
1 cannot answer cither how | might have decided. One of you seemed 
ready to follow my advice from the commencement; perhaps | might have 
| flung lis merit into the adverse scale—it wight not have been just to do so 
I wo tragedian, not a judve; Limight have mentally leaned to the side I 
ought not—to his who was so realy to follow my advice. I might have 
been influenced that way, thinking,— 








— ce cnr qui veut bien m’obeir, 
Nest pus entre les mains qui puissent trahir. 


‘We should have thonuglit nothing of the kind, M. Talim.’ 
‘Then you do not know how small a matter will bias the homan mind in 
all positions—it is incredible with the best of us—you see what a hazard 
| you ran. 
” «We are only the more certain from the statement you make, and from 
j the knowledge you have of the louman mind, that you would Inve been, 
| on the very ground of your alleged disqualification, the safest umpire be- 
tween us.’ 
He smiled, and replied by the exclamation, ‘Bah! you turn advocates.’ 
We spent the evening that day at the house of Madame D——., in the 
ci-devant Rue Bonaparte. There was small opportunity for enjoying the 
great tragedian’s company, he being literally besieged by the attentions of 
the ladies, with whom he was a marked favourite All kinds of subjects 
were started, some of them frivolous enough. To women of refinement, 
his conversation and manners were peculiarly welcome. He exhibited a 
polite attention to their minutest wishes, his manners being sneh as they 
always prefer, easy, elegant, and grave, while full of deference 





He evi- 
| dently took a pleasure in pleasing them, and was therefore certain to suc- 
ceed in producing favourable impressions. No commendations from better 
judges of his art afforded him the satisfaction he derived from the plaudits of 
the bean sexe. There is no doubt but bis steadiness of wpnlarity, so long 
and evenly maintained, was owing tothe universality of female suffrage in 
his behalf. There was in his acting a number of those nice and delicate 
traits—those touches of a master’s hand, which are yy ticularly apparent to 
female sensibility. These operated in his favour in the palds tate be- 
come himself co-essential with the sentiment he had delivered in his histrionic 
personifications. T never saw him in comedy, though, as was the case with 
Garrick, it was perfectly at lis command. His tragedy was the most effee- 
tive LT ever beheld. Hereminded me more of Cooke in * Richard IIT.’ than 
any other actor Lever saw. In both there was a good deal of ferocious eun- 
ning—tiger-hke wary savageness. The energy of Kean was of a different 
character, less connected with the idea ef overwhehning physical force. 
Kemble, notwithstanding his massy frame, never exhibited the precise kind 
of effect to which L allude. 

‘T have been trained amid tragedy from my youth upwards,’ he once ob- 
served. ‘Ihave lived throngh the excesses of a sanguinary revolution. I 
have seen the joys and horrors, the defeats and triumphs, of men of all par- 


seen come and pass away—no changes from sorrow to joy more rapid—no 
events more doubtful than [ have seen brought to a termination, If tragedy 
lived and walked in the world under my eyes, it would be singular if 1 
could not personify it. I have witnessed sad histories—I lave “ supped full 
of horrors ;’—was it possible that I missed taking an impression from them." 

When he spoke of those times the painful recollection of past things came 
into his countenance. He generally kept a profound silence for some mo- 
ments after he had ceased his allusion to the terrible events that, making 
Europe ring from side to side, and tracking their course in blood, have be- 
come now as if they lad never been. 

‘In the course of my studies, while keeping close to nature, I did not 
trust to my own conception of her conduct under the circumstances. I 
sought collateral aid. Without hard study, the proper conception of the 
part is not to be attained—we make false pictures. [asked myself how an 
individual, under each particular contingency, would demean himself in 
conduct, gesture, and movement. I _— and matured my own concep- 
tions; I proceeded to try their merit by some living standard, that enabled 
me to jndge with tolerable correctness of the proper degree due to it. I 
paid very little attention to the mode in which preceding actors had carried 
out the part on our stage in succession, one copying from the other. 1 
searched for some example as approximative as possible to the naked fact, by 
which to test my own judgment. Every variety of passion, with the action 
naturally attaching to its development, is continually exhibiting. I had only 
to hunt for an opportunity of its display. In a crowded city like Paris, 
enough was quickly found to strengthen or alter my preconceived ideas— 
enough to afford me the means of correcting error, although not precisely 
developed in the mode I might finally adopt. He who would become a 
tragedian, must prepare himself by every intrinsic aid, as well as by solitary 
study. They oe magine they can succeed by the force of a natural in- 
spiration, are egregious dupes; they can only surprise an audience for a mo- 
ment by some novelty that will quickly lose its effect. That which ap- 
proaches near to nature is alone capable of affording reiterated pleasure.’ 

‘You mast have had moments of intense anxiety when you introduced 
your innovations into scenic representation; it was a bold effort to run 
counter to existing prejudices, and received notions of good taste.’ 

‘I do not disguise that I trembled for the result. My friends arranged 
themselves against my temerity, which they prophesied would be my ruin. 
I was aware that if I failed 1 was for ever crushed. On the other side, IJ 
| felt that a reliance upon the trath of aature, in a scene which convinced the 


| 








pure simppli« ity of delineation I dared, and succeeded. 
The judgment of an enlightened andience prevailed ov er prejudic ©8 salic- 
tioned by long usage.’ 

‘It was a bold achievement—you cribbed away the prejudices too long 
nurtured by your countrymen agaist our great dramatic poet.’ 

‘Tt was only proceeding in the rear of natare—that course is everywhere 
acceptable. Our versions of Shakspeare have still enough of our disguise 
upon them—he still outrages our national taste in his native dress. The time 
will come when he will be extensively comprehended bere in his own garb 
—he is all truth.’ 

‘You will have the glory, M. Talma, of introducing this great change. 
Two nations are under great obligations to you. Shakspeare would not 
have been acted in France but for your efforts.” 

‘The time must come when truth and nature will prevail everywhere— 
mankind will not retrograde.’ 

Tala had 2 voice of great compass, completely under his government. I 


* He referred here to his bold innovation in the play of ‘Othello,’ where 
he put Desdemona two death, as on the English «tage, in sight of the andience 
Ducis, who had translated and adapted ‘ Othelio” from Shakspeare, feared 
to shock the audience by following the great dramatiat. Desdemona waa 


e of living long in the country of the x He was a} put todeath behind the scenes, until Talma made the daring innovation on 
uich a 


native of | French notions of stage propriety. 


it isa mere shopkeeping sulyject of dispute. Gold is dross, compared to | 


ties, There are no poetic tragedies deeper in pathos or blood than I have | 


spectators that what I introduced was in the course of an inevitable event, | 


; ; uy might be safely ventured. I reasoned, that an audience ought not to be | 
his decease—his excellence as a performer continued to aigment. I dis- | displeased wit 


trusted altogether my own impression of his abilities from what I witnessed | 


the reign of Charles X., if ever he came to the throne. She compares) him 
to James T1., of Envland, for fanaticiem, but admitted that of simifir de- 
lhanucheries to those of the early life of the Count d’ Artois, James stood 
bluneless. Referring to the known intimacy, or rather friendship, between 
Napoleon and Talia, she anid, 

‘So, M. Talma, you aefed before the king last night after you bail taken 
leave of the house.’ 

‘No madame,l only rehearsed preparatory to acting under your new 
dynasty.’ 

Madane D— lived to see the fulfilment of her progeny: whieh the 
great actor of Trance never saw In spenking on polities affuirs, Nie was 
remarkable for his discretion and liberality of fer ling. By torus he had shel- 
tered royalist and republican in bis house. He knew how the spirit of party 
mbilterates the sources of feeling: he knew the heart, and'felt largely the’ 
charity due to lbaman fidlings é 

‘You are aware of the value of nppearnneces, M. Talma,’ 
D—— one day ; 





said Mulame 
we must respect them in all onses.’ ’ 

‘Lam aware of the value of words, neadame, and that Ap pPearinces too ‘of- 
ten should be read liypoerisie 


it is better to appear only Whatwe are.’ 
*Then I fear we should not live very happily in society . 

I should not if were obliged to sapport inyeelf upon appearinces—T 
should fear a selfbetrayal every hour’ 

‘Tooh, M. Talma, you judge too nearly ; we must sserifice something to 
live agreeably with those around us,’ 

‘Money, time, cool offices, i you please, hut net sincerity, Madame 
D———.’ ° , ‘ 

‘Ladies do not contract the mennings of their words ae you do—what T 
intended by appearances, is well understood by every body ’ 

‘ifthe word conceal nothing, would it not be better to abandon ite wae, 
and rely upon what we are! winbiguity is mischievous 

‘If you were making love on the stage, you would adopt a phomteolory 
very different from that you now advocate.’ 

* My professional phrascology is not my own, Madame J) Th mnlt- 
ing love for myself, L imagine LE should sueceed best in proportion as the ot. 
ject of my love credited my sincerity, rather than the appearance of it’ 

He had a great horror of duplicity aud inconsistency of character. “Me 
could not bear to see a priest outrage relivion, although the animosity af the 
church towards his profession, filled him with something like dixtiiete to nist 
who belonged to the cloth; afeeling not ninetural, when exeommunication’ 
was promulgated by the ecclesiastics of Fra upon all actors, He would 
not wecept the offices of the church in lis dying hour, nor suffer the Arc! 
bishop of Pari to come tito his presence on that occasion 

I found Talia wre too sus epuble of the attacks of petty journalists npon 
lis y" ronnanece—much more so than might have been wu ppomed from tits 
daring innovations upon matters relating to his art, They were often the 
olfspring of mere malignity, and so anjust, that they could not have inisded 
the public judgment It is true, that twenty years ago, the opinions of the’ 
| new apapers upon ert or literary works were of Teh pore ¢ One pience than’ 

in the presentday. Whether the eriticiames then were the results of a Nigher 
| order of talent, as Tan inclined to think they were, or that the merely com.’ 
| 
| 





mercial object of gain netuates them more energetically now in their aitlae 

or dispritise, certain it i#, thatthe public will neither reject a good w irk hor 
} wecepta bad one, upon the eredit of present journ diem. Unecouvinced that 
censure not well founded must detent its own malice, Tulma endeavoured to 
conciliate the petty critics, a task about as hopeless as the traveller's who, 
being annoyed by grass-hoppers, get off his horse to kill them all. The was 
accnsed too of falling into the habit, from the same cause, of listening with 
too mach complacency to those writers who flattered him, anal we 
secured over him astronger influence than waa possessed by marty of tis 

friends 
Of these things [do not pretend to form a competent jadgment either as to * 
| the truth or falsehood ; but, as an actor, | confess the effect he produced on 
| my feelings in‘ Othello’ and ‘ Macheth,’ tragedies in which IT was a more 
| competent judge than in dramatic pieces parely French, was such as 1 ever 

before experienced, except on seemg Mrs. Siddons in some of her best cha- 
j racters. He had abandoned French declamation, aud substituted the dimple’ 
and natural tone attaching tothe part. Of intonation and expression in all 
their phases he was a perlect master. The terrible in his representations waa’ 
more fixed in the heart of the spectator—the spectator himself became mibre 
a partof the scene going forward on the boards thin Tever found the ease 
with any other performer, In some passages where the gloomy and profound, 
the energetic and terrible, or where vengeance, fury, despair, hy turns moved 
in the action, he made the frame thrill with painful emotion, and not unfre- 
quently a species of fear. This was more particularly visible in bis délinen- 
tion of Othello. His fury was terrific, electrical, the real being, not the ideal 
image of the piseion, he depic tea The difference of years in hie ‘ lnracters 
was portrayed too with surprising verisimilitude, The decrepittule of age, 
and the vivacity of youth were, in him, equally pictures of unexeeptiona- 
ble excellence 

We were dining together one day with several friends, when Talma recited 

in English some passages from ‘ Richard 111.’ His terrible sardonic lingh in 
this character has been frequently commented upon. He accented differently 
from our tragedians the passage, ‘ A horse, a horse, my kingdom for a horse,” 
which, on the English stage, was generally given with great emphasis off the 
first syllable of kingdom.’ Talna spoke it more in accordance with nature, 
the emphasis being laid by him strongly upon the word ‘horse,’ the object 
desired in his extremity by the tyrant, more than upon the reward, althbngh 
some might argue that the inciternent to obtain the object desired, as applied 
to others, should be most audible. The natural course was that adagned by 
Talma—the principal means desired being expressed before thé décessory 
ones. 


On entering the salon of Maduanne D—— with him one day, a very pretty 
girl from the provinces, whose cars his fame had reached, but who bal uever 
seen Talma, was eager to observe him. Although he entered the room in 
good spirits as lady turned to a companion and said, ; 

‘So thatis M. Talina! How sul he looks. I suppose his representing 
tragedy so frequently makes him melancholy out of the theatre,’ Her 
companion, to set her right, told her it was the natural character of his physi- 
ognomy. “ . 

‘Oh, then his melancholy made him play tragedy—insteend of tragedy 
having made him look melancholy —I see it now. 

Talma was much diverted by the inference of the young provinciale 

‘I should be surry to alvise any one to make the stage a profession,’ he said 
to me one day ; ‘1 discourage all who come to me, foll of enthusiasm, and 
self-convinced of success, if they can bat make their deat. T tell them they 
are upon the edge of a precipice blindfolded, while they faney they are strut- 
ting with royal robes in the palace-gardens.’ 

‘ Would you choose the profession of an actor, if you were to go through 
life again ’” 

‘I would,’ he replied; ‘looking at myself—I have «eaceeeded. I would 
not when [ recollect the efforts of the numbers who have failed —the chances 
of success are infinitely small.’ , 

‘ Was Napoleon a good jadge of acting 1’ 

‘ He leaned rather to the sentiment than to the representdtién—his judg- 
ment was soand—sometimes tinctared with a bias to favourite notions. His 
success strengthened iny regard for simplicity in all things connected with 
my profession—his idiien, cogehaians, Manclena, actions, were goveruned 
by perfect simplicity. The military say the same of al! his field operations— 
nothing is great but it is simple.’ 

‘ Of your own dramatic authors, among the more celebrated, which do you 
wrefer 7” 

’ * Corneille.’ seat * 

‘ You want in French the power of our blank verse, wo render mere com-, 
plete the illusion of the stage.’ 

‘In England it would be missed, and the loss could not be compensated 
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but the genius of our language ie more cramped—less capable of free ex- 
pression than yours; we are fumpered by rules which must be obeyed ; our 
audience, too, are accustomed to the recurrence of rhyme iu tragedy, without 
which the French would hardly be poetical prose in the sight of a foreigner 
or « native.” : 
The peculiar manver of this great actor, many of his delicate touches in his 
histrionic painting, those exeellences which —— him the founder of a 
school of actors peculiarly lis own, and in which he yet stands alone in his 
glory, Lewn remember well. Long ycars have clapsed since we first met and 
parted, and inany lave passed away since his death. No successor has ap- 
peared to follow his footsteps, even ata laggiug distance. Talma has de parted 
with the generation that conferred upon hom bis renown. Noevidence of his 
talents can be eubinittedto present judgment, his name alone bemy emergent 
in the waste of time. This ix the lot of all his profession. From the existing 
state of the dramatic art, both m Kaghand and Franer, it becomes a question 
whether it will be revived in some future time—whether again future Tal- 
mas and Ketbles shall appesr to delight and mstruct the nations Uneler the 


a aspect of things, we must live upouw the recollection of what we | 


ve seen, und repeat the tole to the generation whose birth wus al- 
most consentancous with the disappearance of this greatest of modern tra- 


gedinns. 
— 
THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

Among all the volumes that have isstied from: the press upon this inte rest- 
ing theme, from those of the high-born lady to the hardy Bur« klardt—from 
the massive prose of Robinson, to the deep thoughtful poetry of Milnes— 
from the calu researches of Wilkinson and Lane to the brilliance of the au- 
thor of ‘ Kothen’—from the scotling scepticism of Voluey to the graceful 
piety of Lord Lindsay, we question whether any will be found more agree- 
able to the general reader, or more sati«fuctory to the wraver student than 
those before us. To great liveliness and spirit, not uncombined with ele- 
ganece of style, to a stroug seuse of the ridiculous, and a vein of gewuine hin 
mour, Which is constantly breaking out, but never unseasonably, Mr. War- 
burton unites a quickness as well us a depth of observation, a shrewdness of 
inference, an iomnatien and intelligence, anda * Catholic-hearted "ness, to 
borrow an epithet of hivown, whieh not only render him one of the pleas- 
antest compagnons du voyage it has ever been our good fortune to travel 
with, bat exlibit him as an individual peeuliarly well qualified for the task 
he has undertaken by the possession of those qualities which distinguish the 
gentleman, the scholur, and the Christian, aud by « happiness of tempera- 
ment which ‘makes the best’ of difficulties, and extracts aamile, or even a 
hearty laugh, from cireumstances calculated to exeite iu minds not 0 har 
moniously attuned, a mach less amiable ebullition 

The author in his opening chapter takes leave of ‘Old Enelwul, and the 
New Year together,” and starting from Southampton, on board the Oriental 
steamer, prot ecds at once to the Levant, His des ription of the notley 
company With whom he is associated, aud their style of living on board, 1s 
given wath ritn h Lumeur, not vomixed with pathos, of which latter quality, 
the following allusion to one of his fellow-passengers will afford no uupleas- 
ine sy nen 

it Nic vot require the isolation of our lot to create adeep interest about one 
of oar fair invalids, who only appeared on deck w hen we entered on a milder 
climate. This poor girl was going to the Mediterranean, in the hope of pro- 
lonying, not of saving, the life whose sunset hour was already visible in the 
bright colour of ber heetic cheek. When tirst 1 saw her, her eyes, in whieh 
the lightof inmnortality seemed alrenly shining, were gazing mournfally on 
those northeru skies, whieh she was never to behold again, at least w ith an 
upwerd glance. Her helplessness, and youth, and beauty, seemed to exercise 
av influence over all around her; the litthe children spoke softly, and the 
heliisman seemed to move the wheel more gently, lest it should disturl her. 

Is itthe respect that men unconsciously feel towards those about to ‘put on 
immortality,’ or tenderness for those about to part from earth, that cheeks the 
wild laugh, and makes the eager foot tread lightly as it approwches that pale 

inl?) Lknow not; but if the old theory, that failing lite could be restored 
fy the iafusion of healthy blood, were true, L believe there is not aman in all 
that erowded ship who would not freely let his best blood flow for her, whom 
he never saw belore, and whom, after a few more sunsets, none will ever see 
again. 

After touching at Malta, on the evening of the cighteenthaday from loaving 
England, ‘a faint speck is the only object visible from the decks,’ but * that 
apock is Pompey s Pillar,’ and the traveller is soon after at Alexandria, be- 
tween the avelent and modern state of which, le draws a striking contrast, 
while «a condensed account of the battle of the Nile, into which, ‘ though an 
old story now,” le is notunnaturally led, is one of the most graphic dese: ip- 
tions we lave read, wud delineates that splendid scene of British triumph in 
colours net unworthy of its subject. 

\ pleasing lastance of national good faith, and of its enduring moral effects, 
is given in a subsequent narrative of the events which succeeded Bonaparte’s 
departure trom Egypt, leaving, as he did, the remainder of the French force 
at Cairo, under the conunand of the gallant, but ill-fated Kleber. The latter 
had accepted, and was preparing to act upon terms of capitulation from the 
Turks, which Lord Keith (inc. however, refused to ratify. The moment 
Syduey Smith learned the English admiral’s determination, he took upon 
himself to inform Kleber of the fact, and to advise him te hold his position. 
The Turks exclaimed against this chivalrous notice as a treachery, and there 
were not a few found in England to ceho the same ery; but the spirit which 
dictated the Uritish sailor's acts was understood in the deserts—a voice went 
forth among the tents of the Bedouin and the palaces of the despot, that 
England preferred honour to advantage. Battles, since then, have been 
fought, and been forgotten—nations lave come and gone, and lett no trace 
behind thern—but the memory of that noble truthfuluess remaiued, and ex- 

ded into « national characteristic; and our countrymen may, at this 
con in the streets of Cairo, hear the Arabs swear ‘ by the honour of an 
Enuglishinan. 

‘Kleber was assassinated by a fanatic, 
faith he had offered to prot sa The 
command.’ 

\Rer an animated description of Cairo—in Turkish, Misr, and in Arabie, 
El Kahira, ‘the victorious city’ —Heliopolis, and other objects worthy of 
notice in its immediate vieinity, the author gives his impressious of the 
manners, &e., of its inhabitants, their customs, habits, and superstitions, 
among the latter, of their addiction to the * Black Art,’ of which Mr. Lane, 
and Lord Prudhoe (the latter of whom is said by the dragoman, to be a 
‘true believer’ in it) have recorded their experiences. Mr. Warburton en- 
counters the snine ¢ rregions w ivard its these his predecessors, and WILDE sats 
a similar specimen of lis skill, as exemplified with the ink, Xe., but with a 
much less satisfactory result, the magician blundering awfully this time, 
and deseribing, on the authority of his Familiar, Sir Henry Hardinge as pos- 
sessing only a single deg, and Lablache asa‘ lithe young man in a straw hat.’ 
Mr. W., however, does not, after all, entirely throw the magician over- 
board, but seems to incline to the opinion of the worthy dragoman aforesaid, 
who‘ considered him rather a humbug than otherwise; but added, * that 
there certainly was something in it.’ 

Leaving Grand Cairo, the traveller embarks at sunset on the Nile, ‘ night 
and day making little difference in this country, and the former being only 
associated with the idea of rest when it is too dark to see.’ He proceeds with 
a rais, or capttin, a pilot, ecivht stout rowers, anda couple of servants, one of 
whom was Malmoud, late Lord Prudhoe's dragonman, and said to be the best 
in the country, and sets onton his voyage up the river. His account of * Life 
on the Nile’ is as amusing as it is instructive; and, according to his state- 
meuta, the boatmen of that river seem to rival their brethren of the Adriatic 
in their love of song ; it is true, they lave no Tasso to inspire them; their 
native river-melodies are not, however, without merit, and we extract with 
pleasure an amusing specimen, in w hich the natural ebullition of conjugal tri- 
umph js not unmixed w ith a tinge of quiet satire, premising that the refrain 
* Durwadeega’ is Nubian for ‘ henhouse,’ and that this ‘ henhouse’ is always 
the property of the wife, which her husband is obliged to make over to her 
in case of adivoree. 


iustigated by those priests whose 
nueupable Menou succeeded to the 


NUBLAN SONG 
A change came over my husband's mind ; 
He loved me onee, and was true and kind, 
Till his heart went astray, and he wished me away, 
But he had no money my dower to pay. 
Sing Durwadeega, Durwadee, 
Oh, dear to me ws Durwadee. 


For, blessed be Allah! he's eld and poor, 
And my cocks and hens were his only store, 
So he kept me still, for well he knew, 
If 1 went, that the cocks and hens went too. 
Sing Durwadeega, Durwadee 
Oh, dear to me ts Durwadee. 


But | saw him pining day by day, 
As he wished his poor wife fer wway ; 
So Ll went my rival home to call, 


And gave her the henhouse, and him and al! 
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Sing Durwadeeza, Durwadee, 
Oh, dear to me is Durwadee. 


Then he tore his torlban off his brow, 
And swore I never should leave him now, 
Till the deathmen combed his barial locks.* 
Then blessed for ever be bens and cocks. 

Sing Darwadeega, Durwader, 

Oh, dear to me ts Dorwadee. 





| Rhoda, Mr. Warburton now visits in succession Sivat, traditionally said to 
have been the asylum of the Holy Family from Herod’s persecution, and 
Thebes 

Recommending this last hint to the especial consideration of Mr. Petti- 
| orew and his brother Svrans, we secompany our author by Esneh, Edfou, 
' and Assouan (the aucient Syene ) as far up as the second cataract, which pro- 
ved the ulfima Thale of his voyage, owing to a serious attack of illness, 
which now confined him to what was at once his ‘bed and board.” This un- 
toward event produced an immediate and somewhat precipitate return to 
Cairo; itdid not, however, prevent Mr. Warburton, suffermg as he was, 
from occasionally exploring the banks of the river, or from being carried by 
his crew to the stupendousrock-te:mple of Guerf Hussan, which Le represents 
as the strangest and most unearthly sight he ever beheld,’ and one more im- 

weing than even the more celebrated one of Ipsamboul. Of this remarka- 
Vie edifice, he says, itis “bnilt by lmiman hands, but stands out from the face 
of the mountain as if it had formed part of it from ereation.’ 

‘ Four giant statues leaning against square pillars, support a massive euta- 
blature. The vista of this evlossal portico leads to a portal m the living rock, 
some twenty feet in height, and this is the entrance to the temple. The 
coup a ailus we entered was very imposing ; a group of our swarthy Arabs 
were waving blazing torches, and looked like officiating demon-priests, to 
| theealm,aw ful, gigantic idols that towered above us. The templeseemed full 
of these grim statues, though there are only two rows, coutaining four in 
each. The massive pedestals on which they stand are butten feet apart, 
whieh adds considerably ,to the effect of their enormous size. Hence we 
| passed inte a lesser hall, and then into the wlytum. Numerous torches here 
| Wleamed upon walls, shadowily giving out pictured battles, and kneeling 
| priests, aa in the centre of the slirine was a rude altar, within which sat 
| four gigantic idols, with strange looking crowns upon their heads, and lly s- 
| terious emblems in the hands.’ 

Ax he truly observes, it must be either a very strong or a very indifferent 
mind that could remain without some sense of awe in such a scene, or deny 
that it was well calenlated to inspire such religious feeling as the eye alone 
can communicate to the soul 
We regret that want of ger prevents us from extracting several of the 
1* River Incidents’ recorded, which are, however, amongst the most enter- 
} taining passages in these volumes, the visit to Memnon’s statue, which has 
| long ceased to greet the coming of Aurora with a song, even if the morning 
selected tor the experiment had not been, unluckily, the only one during the 
author's stay in Egypt, in which Memnon himself would have been puzzled, 
in his best days, to tell the amountof her rising; nor have we room for the 
shrewd speculations on the general expectation which existed in the public 
mind at Cairo, that England must sooner or later take a leading part in Egyp- 
tian polities ; but, taking leave, with our traveller, of what he calls “ the 
most decorous amd dissolute metropolis that the sun shines over,” and com- 
mending to the reader's especial notice the chapter which contains the best 
biography of Mehemet Ali, which has yet been given of that extraordinary 
man, We shall proceed on the voyage to Beyrout, in which city, after encoun- 
tering all sorts of annoyances in the shape of gales, quarantine regulations 
and other nuisances which “flesh is heir to” upon similar occasions, we find 
our author for a short period domesticated with ‘an old soldier of Napoleon's, 
now a silk merchant, a captain of an Italian pirate, an expatriated Tyrolese, 
two swallows nesting in the rafters of the open room, a pair of tame pigeons, 
a broken-winged woodpecker, with parrot-like plumage, an ill-tempered 
poodle, a drunken landlady with a pretty daughter, and a couple of cats.’ 

In this worshipful society he does not loug remain, but starts forJerusalem, 
“leaving on the left the scene of St. George's exploit with the dragon,” and, 
after visiting Djouni, the last resting-place and tomb of the eccentric “ pro- 
phet princess,” Lady Hester Stanhope, Mount Carmel, Joppa, and other in- 
teresting scenes in the Holy Land, arrives at the grand object of their pil- 
grimage, the first sight of which seems to have produced on him and his 
company a similar effect to that which it had upon the first crusaders, or the 
long-desired view of the ocean upon the ten thousand Greeks : 

At each acclivity we surmounted, we were told that the next would reveal 
to us the object of our destination; and at length, as we emerged upon a 
wide and sterile plain, the leading pilgrims sank upon their knees, and the 
most contagious shout of enthusiasm that I ever heard burst from each trav- 
eller; every man of that large company, Arab, Italian, Greek, and English- 
man, exclaiming, each in hisown language; “ B) Khada ?” “ Gerusalemima !” 
“ Hagiopolis!” “ The Holy City!” 

The Tescviatiin of the present state of Jerusalem and its environs, and a 
visit to the shores of the Dead Sea are not among the least interesting por- 
tions of Mr. Warburton’s narrative. Making the “ Holy City” his head- 
quarters, he examines in suecession all the remarkable sites, real and tra- 
ditional ; of the various events of sacred history, both within and without its 
walls; those excursions were not always unattended with danger from the 
predatory babits of the surrounding population, as will appear from the last 
extract we can afford to make, aud which we give as a fair specimen of the 
author’s style in his livelier moments. 

Shortly after my arrival at Jerusalem, a Mr. G., an English traveller, had 
joined himself to one of these pilgrimages to the Jordan for the sake of se- 
curity as well as of cnriosity. When about half way to Jericho, he happened 
to linger behind the caravan, and was cantering along the lonely road to 
overtake it. Suddenly his lorse was checked by a resistless grasp, and 
himself thrown to the ground. The moment betore there was not a living 
creature visible in the wild glen; now, on recovering from the shock, he 
saw an Arab bending over hin with bis spear poiuted at his bosom; two 
other Bedonins stood by, and his horse had disappeared. Not understanding 
the menacing injunction to Le still, he tried to rise, and was instantly pinned 
to the ground by the Arab’s lance, Seeing tluit resistance was hopeless, he 
submitted to his fate, and the two Bedouins approached with the request, 
* Cousin, undress thyself, thy auntis without a garment.”’ This is the usual 
form in the desert, in whose slang the word “aunt™ seems to figure in some- 
what of the same capacity that “uncle” does in ours; but the “ balls” are 
of lead, not brass. 

As Mr. G. displayed considerable reluctance in assisting the wants of his 
unknown relative, the Bedouins stripped him with wondertul despateh.— 
They soon left Lim in a state of utter nudity, and in reply to all his remon- 
strances, only returned him his hat, which they looked upon with contempt, 
and as useless even to lis unserupulens “aunt.” They even took away the 
hatband, and then left him to return as best he might to the crowded me- 
tropolis, clothed only in a narrow-brimmed beaver 

Mr. Warburton, with great propriety, dedicates his work to lis friend and 
kindred spirit, Mr. Monkton Milnes, apologising, snamewlat unnecessarily 
for the title he has chosen, andstill more wanecessarily for using the old faniliar 
mode of spelling, in “ viziers, sultans,” &c., with which modern orthouraphy 
has so cruelly interfered of late to the confusion of our most cherished re- 
miniscences; the “ Arabian Nights” are © tabooed” to the euplinist, and if 
the venerated worthies who made them accessible to us in our boyhood, 
have been guided rather by the eye than the ear in the translation, what 
nuitters it? A Canzee bas long been a Cad? by prescription, the mode of 
spelling his office is hallowed by asscciations, and we may well say of those 
who have so “ written it down,” malim cum illis crrare, quam cum aliis 
recte sentare. 


| Ascending the valley of the Nile, and passing the Pasha’s establishment at 
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Vavietices. 


\ Roruscaitp ix Wast or Six Sous.—The Charirari uivesa pleasant 
anecdote of M. de Rothschild, which it affirms is founded om fact. The 
day was very wet. A thick fog, dark as a prologue, overspread the 
streets and overshadowed a splendid house at the corner of the Rue 
Laffitte. Then a cloud burst, and down came torrents of rain. At this 

| moment a gentleman emerged from the pavement, he was as wet as 
| Dutch soup. He looked for a hackney-coach, and saw nothing but gut- 
ters. The gateways were crowded with persons seeking shelter. The 
| gentleman hesitated an instant—saw an omnibus—dashed into it like 
lightning, and took his seat, bathed like a Triton. He looked less like a 
man than a duck The vehicle purst ed its course, and the gentleman, 
wripped in a tweed and a pelisse, seemed to try to dry himself. At 
length, however, the shower stopped. and the ommbus reached the Rue 
de Richebeu opposite the Exchange. The gentleman made a sign to the 
conductor, rose from his seat. and got out, and was passing away. ‘ And 
my six sous’ said the comluctor. ‘Your six sous,’ replied the gentleman 
with a German accent, ‘1 forgot The gentleman thrust his hands into 
his pockets, tried what was there, and found nothing. ‘Come, come.’ 


* The head of the Moslem is kept closely shaved, with the exception of | 


one long lock of hair, which is left for the convenience of the resurrection 
angel. fy bin out of his grave. This & carefully arranged by those who 
| prepare corpee for burt. 


= _—— —- 
said the conductor, getting impatient, ‘look sharp.’ ‘Parbleu,’ said the 
gentleman, ‘I have got no change.’ ‘You are a farceur,’ said the con- 
dnetor.’  ‘Insolent fellow,’ rejoined the gentleman, ‘I am Monsieur de 
Rothschild.” * Never heard of you,’ said the man; ‘ give me my six sous.’ 
At the name of the illustrious banker the passengers all round, 
whispered and laughed. ‘Go to the ——,’ ssid the banker; ‘I have im- 
portant business at the Exchange, and mmst go. There is my card.’ 
‘Give me my six sous,’ groaned the conductor. M. de Rothschild became 
exasperated. The conductor persisted, and there seemed every chance of 
M. de Rothschild being taken into custody for six sous. ‘Fury,’ said the 
banker, ‘1 shal! miss a splendid coup. I have only an order for a million. 
Give me my change.’ Saying this, half langhing, half farions, the banker 
drew from his pocket-book a coupon of 50,000f. of rentes of five per cent., 
and presented it to the conductor. The conductor stared, and at this 
moment an agent de change came by. * Oh, my friend,’ said Rothschild, 
‘how lucky. [ am a prisoner for debt. Lend me six sous.’ The agent 
turned round, and threw a five-frane piece to the conductor. ‘ Le Diable !’ 
said the man; ‘this mast be some one;’ and then, as if struck with re- 
morse, he turned to M. de Rothschild, and. said, ‘If you want ten francs, 
sir, L don’t mind lending them to you.’ 


Two Ways or teLtinc 4 Story.—The origin of ‘ Nine Tailors making 
a inan,’ is sel to be as follows :—* A poor beggar stopped near a tailor’s shop, 
where nine men were at work, and craved charity ; each contributed his 
nite, and presented the beggar with the total. The beggar went upon his 
knees, declaring they had made a man of him.’ 

A Spanish Archbishop having a dispute with an opulent duke, who said 
with scorn, ‘ what are you? your titles and revenues are only for your life;’ 
answered, * And for how many lives does your grace hold yours ?”” 


Boturrise a Barrister—A gentleman in chambers, on receiving a bill 
of charges from his woman-of-all-work, was puzzled by an item ef eighteen- 
pence, for ‘ skewering the stars.’ The lady having been called in and cross- 
exaanined, the operation turned out to be, ‘scouring the stairs !’ 

Tae Mystery Usravertep.—The following curious circumstance. says 
a Dunkirk paper, happened afew days ago in the burying-ground there.— 
While the sexton was digging a grave, askull rose from that which adjoin 
ed it, ad which was also open, and as the terrified man started back, ad- 
vanced towards tin. He Sed te the road, erying aloud for merey. Another 
man, hearing the alarm, and being told the cause of it, had sufficient courage 
to go to the spot, and there saw the head still moving. Undauuted, he took 
itup, and on examination found within it two moles, who had made it their 
retreat, and had given it motion. 

Astrosomy.—The ‘Journal des Debats,’ in calling the attention of the 
Deputies to the necessity of increasing the funds of the Paris Observatory, 
thus speaks of the improved telescopic power to which those funds are to 
be devoted :— The noon herself, which, astronomically speaking, is quite 
close to us (95,000 leagaes, or thirty times the diameter of the earth)—the 
moon, With her gigantic mountains and her extinguished volcanoes, is the 
heavenly body with which we are the least acquainted. All that we know 
of her has been obtained with glasses which magnify 200 tunes. The new 
apparatus that is proposed will maguify 6000 times, so that we shall be able 
to perceive the niountains of our satellite as from Geneva we see Mont- 
Blane.’ 

An Trish Gentleman, going to the post office, inquired if there were any 
letters for him! ‘Your name, Sir!’ said the clerk. ‘There’s a good one 
now, replied the Hibernian, ‘why won't you sec iton the back of the let- 
ter ? 

4 retired son of St. Crispin, who had amassed considerable wealth, used 
to put the letters FR. S. and C. after his name ; he translated them thus :— 
‘First Rate Shoemaker and Cobbler.’ 

Speaking of the beneficial influence of applause on a player, it was re- 
marked that they gave one courage. ‘Aye,’ said Mrs. Siddons,’ but what is 
better, they give one breath.’ ; : 

Always be ws witty as you can with your parting bow---your last speech 
is the one remembered, 

Why isa young lady like a bill of exchange ? 


Because she ought to be 
settled as soon as she Comes to maturity. 


‘Every man his own washerwoman,’ as Paddy said when be tumbled 
into the ditch. 


A Caten.---If Abd-el-Kader will return to his home at Algiers everything 
shall be made comfortable for him, and all his past errors forgotten by his 
disconsolate Governor, Marshall Bugeaud.---Punch. 


EvizanetH anxp Vicrorta.—People seem to think it flattering to the 
young Victoria to be likened to the ancient Elizabeth ; but it is by no means 
so certain that the advantage was so far on the side of the Virgin Monarch. 
The illustrious old luly could talk Latin, but it was confessedly “rusty ;” 
her taste was so low in some things, that she could not comprehend shadow 
iu pictures ; her dancing must have been ludicrous gymnastics; she was a 
musician—such as virgimels could form; she ever hankered after what she 
had not the courage to take to herself—a husband; and she died in a thick- 
et of sel disappointment and remorse, ‘no sons of her succeeding.” Victo- 
ria is an artist, an accemplished musician, a happy wife, a proud mother.— 
If the statesmen and authors of Elizabeth’s time were greater, Victoriz 
country is greater a hnndredfold—her possessions outrun the dreams of 
Elizabeth. The youthful Queen may fuel a satisfaction in historical associa- 
tious, but there is little flattery in the comparison. Shakspeare graced Eliza- 
beth’s day, but Victoria's day is more worthy of Shakspeare.—NSpectator. 


THEATRICAL ANECDOTES. 





Having given atew theatrical anecdotes last week, we insert the following 
anecdotes of the old times, by way of companions :— 
} Sir William Davenant, who obtained the first patent from Charles IT., for 
dramatic performances, had, by some accident, lost the greater part of his 
nose. He was followed one day by an old woman, who kept crying, ‘God 
preserve your eyesiglit;’ at last he tarned round, and asked the beggar ‘why 
she prayed so earnestly for his eyesight,’ and said, ‘le was not pur blind as 
yet. * No, sir, (said she), but ifever yon should, you have no place to hang 
your spectacles upon.’ 

Sir William was the first who brought scenes upou the English stage ; he 
died in 1608, aged 63. : 

Mr. Jolin Fletcher, who, in conjunction with Bernmont, wrote fifty-three 
dramatic pieces, died in London of the plague, in 1665, aged 49, and was 
buried in St. Mary Overy’s Church, Southwark. 

Dr. Jasper Maine, author of ‘The City Match,’ &e., was a great wag, 
and to the last he enjoyed his propensity to joking; for, m his will, he be- 
queathed to a servant, who was a great tippier, a trunk, with something in 
itto make him drink, which, when it was opened, contained only a red 
herring. This joke is attributed to Joe Miller, but the doctor died in 1672, 
aged 68, long before Mottley, the reputed anther of Joe Miller's jest-book, 
was born. 








Mrs. Barry, who acted the part of Queen Elizabeth in Bank's tragedy of 
|The Earl of Essex,’ was such a favourite with the Duchess of York (1682), 

that her reyal highness made her a present of her coronation robes to play 
| that part in. 

Seixstrens.—Why are young ladies always designated spinsters ? Because 
they muke hearts yearn. 

An Irish gentleman speaking of a boat which he had built, said that he 
believed she was sunk; at any rate, added he, ‘ the last time I saw her she 
wus out of siglit.’ 

Man conceives fortune, but woman conducts it. It is the spirit of man 
that says ‘I will be great,’ but it is the sympathy of woman that usually 
makes him so. 

Dererrep Newsininities.—A client one me burst into a flood of tears af- 
ter he had heard the statement of counsel, exclaiming, ‘I did not think I 
had suffered halfso much till I had heard it this day.’ 


A Dericate Presext.—Prince Joinville, on the conclusion of the Moroc- 
co treaty, presented to the Moorish general a very elegant pair of pistols, as 
a souvenir! This is very like soundly thrashing a man, and then giving 
him the stick. 2 ‘ 





| 

| Horpixe a Horsr.— Here, fellow, hold this horse.’ ‘Doea he kick ?’ 
‘Kick !—no! Take hold of him.’ ‘ Does it bite?’ ‘Bite!—no! Take 

hold of the bridle, I say.’ ‘ Does it take two to hold him?’ ‘No.’ ‘Then 

bold him yourself.’ 

| An Irishwoman once called upon an apothecary, with a sick infant, when 
he gave her some powder, of which he ordered her so much as would lie on 
asixpence, to be given every morning. The woman replied, ‘ Perhaps your 
honour would lend me the sixpence the while, as I have not got one by me 

j at all at all.” : 


Vesrnanr 


Govensrs?.—Mrs. Bywater (late Miss Lewin), schoolmis- 
| treas, formerly of Commercial Street, but now of Green's Court, Brigzate, 
| in this town, is at present teaching the third generation ; the mother and the 
| grandmother of one of her present pupils having been under ber tuition m 
| their childhood. 

ln a state of mental absence, a young man demanded the hard of a young 
| lady, and only perceived his error when be got her father’s foot. 
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— AGRICULIVRR. 


MANURES, 


Prorrssor Hattowenn.’s experiments, to ascertain the comparative effi- 
cacy of various manures.—All the value which experiments in agriculture 


barre! in Philwdelphia, and 50 cents a barrel to get it here by wav of the 
district. At my farm the bone stands me in 50 cents a bushel, guano $3 30 
per 100 lbs. ; poudrette $2 00 per barrel, and plaster $1 30 per barrel. 
The benefitef plaster, as far as 1 have tried it, is verv small indeed. if any 
My land is, however, very poor, mostly a stiff clay, full of white flint stones 
Yet it seems very susceptible of laprovement, aud Tan in hopes that when 


i shall 


me ‘ ‘ : get ita littl more improved, the eflects of plaster will be more 
can derive from great care in conducting them, and from high character for | munifiest ai teal OCIA OF penats 


t.  Lhove made no experiment till the present fall, to determine the 


science and exactuess on the part of the experimenter, belongs to the fol- | comparative values of boue and guano. My impression is, however, that 


lowing statement. 


But the best conducted experiments may lead to disap- while the effects of guano may be more striking in the first crop, bone will 


pointment when we attempt to imitate them, without acquaintance with the | be more lasting. The experiments with guano and bone, as given in several 


various circumstances which may have influenced the results in any given 
ease, such as climate, soil, temperature, &c. 

The residence of Professor Hallowell, near Sandy Spring, in Montgomery 
County, Maryland, is in Lat. 39.10. N. The general elevation of the coun- 
try above the tides of the Potomac is from 400 to 470 feet. The greater cleva- 
tion, however, has, independent of latitude, a sensible effect, as, at Sandy 
Spring, grain ripens 8 or 10 days later than in the vicinity of Washington, 
at the distance of only twenty miles, and in the same latitude. The soil is, 


as stated by Mr. H., thin, but from recent experiments, very susceptivle of 


improvement, with well and spring-water, the latter very abundant, and as 
pure, perhaps, as any in the world. 

The mean temperature of the region where these experiments have been, 
and still are in progress, for the twelve seasons of the years 1828-9-30 and 31, 
was 51-63, and combining this mean with that produced by monthly observa- 
tions made with equal care, during the same period, on perennial springs, the 
mean temperature at Sandy Spring comes out 52 ,776 deg. or 523-4 deg. Fah- 
renheit 

The prevailing timber is oak of various species, hickory of various species, 
Liriodendron or poplar, red flowering maple, black gum, &e., underwood the 
most abundant, dogwood. 


The face of the country is moderately hilly, or in parts only rolling, and ex- 
tremely pleasing to the eye, particularly the well-improved farms; in brief, it 
is a section of our country in a high degree capable of improvement, and we 
may conclude by saying, that a salutary and regenerating spirit has breathed 
its influence into the minds of its people, which is giving activity and efficacy 
tothe modes adopted for its melioration. ‘That such influence, with the ex- 
amples of such F'riends of agriculture, and of all peaceful and useful arts, will 
increase, bringing forth good fruits, more and more abundantly, is our wish 
and our confident hope. 

We have been more particular in reference to the climate of a neighbour- 
hood, * settled” in a good measure, by exemplary members of the society of 
Friends, because we anticipate hereafter recurring to the subject, with more 
particular observations on the means and the progress of improvement there- 
abouts, and the advantages it presents to substantial and worthy immigrants, 
in reference to the price of land and the markets within its reach. 

In conclusion of these hasty reinarks, on some of the exterior circumstan- 
ces under which the experiments were made, we submit, and invite to the fol- 
lowing letter, the particular attention of the reader. 


RockLAND, llmo. 22nd., 1844. 

Esteemed Friend,—In compliance with the request conta ned in thy 
letter of the 12th inst., I forward to thee a statement of the results of my ex- 
periments with different kinds of manures, 

Ex. 1. On the 20th of the 4th mo. 1842, [ sowed bone-dust, as it is called, 
on a part of my wheat, at the rate of about six bushels to the acre. The 
cost of : 
bushel to transport them to my farm. The wheat where the bone was pat, 
was not improved by it; buta striking difference was soon perceived in the 
clover that had been sown among the wheat about three weeks before the 
bone. In the first crop mowing the past summer, there was amply suflicient, 
where the bene had been put above what was on the adjacent parts, to pay 
for the bone, and all the trouble of putting iton; and the second growth 
gave me an excellent crop of seed, while ou the parts where the bone was 
not put, there was no ond worth gathering. ‘The seed is not got out yet, but 
several of my friends who are considered good judges in such matter, 
thought there would be more seed than would pay for the first cost of the 
bone. 

Ex. 2. At the same time that | sowed bone on mny wheat, I sowed some 
at the rate of six bushels per acre on my oats, which had been put in ten 
days before, and sowed with clover. There was a great inerense in the oats, 
both in the size of the straws, and in the quantity and weight of the grain ; 
and the clover the past season was several tunes even more abundant where 
the bone was put than where there was none. There is no question that 
the first cost of the bone was fully returned in the aulditional quantity of 
oats that resulted from its application. ‘ 

Ex. 3. On the 2d of the 5th mo. 1843, L pnt a bushel of bone at the rate 
of six bushels per acre, on four rows of my corn in the hill, by dropping the 
corn, then putting the bone on it, and covering both up together. The 
difference im the appearance was manifest through the smumer. When we 
gathered the corn we kept these four rows, and the four rows on the side, 
and the four rows on the other, all separate. From the four rows where 
the bone was put, there were 2 3-4 four-barrels full of real good ears, and 
a half barrel of short corn; while from the four rows on each side, there 
was a scent flour-barrel full of good ears, and 3-4 of a flour-barrel of 
short corn. ‘This gave me more than 1 1-2 flour barrels fall of good corn 
for a bushel of bone, or 50 cents besides, there being more than double the 
quantity of fodder where the bone was put. 

Ex. 4. On the 3d. of the L0th mo. 1843, | put in my wheat, on one part of 
which | put 15 bushels of bone per acre, on another part 30 bushels of finely 
ground charcoal per acre, on another stable-numure, on another « coating 
of wheat straw, and a part left without anything. The bone and charcoal 
were sown broad cast, and harrowed in with the wheat. The charcoal did 
no youd whatever, either to the wheat, or the clover that was sown 
amongst it, the part where the charcoal was, and that where nothing 
Was pit, alike not producing as much wheat as was sown on it, and they 
are now bare of clover, while | had fifteen bushels of wheat per were 
where the bone was put, and a luxuriant growth of clover, a larze por- 
tion of which headed ont, and filled well with seed. The wheat was 
larger, and the heads better filled, and the clover larger, where the 
bone was put, than where the ground was dressed with stable-mamwure. 
The wheat-straw did some good, but comparatively little. 

Ex. 5. Onthe 26th of the 3d mo. 1844, 1 put in my oats and clover, 
dressing the ground, except a smal] part, w ith ten bushels of bone to 
the acre. On one half the ground the bone was harrowed in with the 
oats, on the other half the bone was sown on the top after the hurrow- 
ing. The crop of oats was greatly increased where the bone was put, 
but it was much best on that part where it had been harrowed in. The 
yield, however, was most as great as last year, which I attribnte partly 
to the dryer season this year. The clover is far better where the bone 
had been, than it was on the part left for experiment without anything. 

Ex. 6. On the 24th of the 4th mo. 1844, I planted my corn, putting 
xoudrette in the bills at the rate of 1 1-2 al per a re, and covering 
M up with the corn. [| left a few rows for experiment without any, 
which were decidedly inferior to the others in the number and size of 
the ears, and the size of the stalks. Also that which had been dressed 
with poudrette ripened considerably earlier—L should think at least ten 
days. The beneticial effects of the poudrette were much the most remark- 
ab’e ou the part of the field where the land was poorest—indeed, on a 
small part where the ground was very good, | was scarcely able, 
pulling time, to see any difference 

Ex.7. Onthe 19th of the 9th mo. 1844, I put in my wheat, four con- 
tiguous acres of which were manured as follows, viz 
guano, finely pulverized, and 


Oue with 200 Ibs. of 


mixed the previous day with about an 


eqnal bulk of plaster of paris; another with 16 bushels of bone: a third 
with four barrels of poudrette, and the fourth with a mixture of all the 
and a small part was left without anything. The mwuwmres were all 
harrowed in with the wheat The rest of mry wheat ground was dreased 
with bone. The costofthe manure on each of these four experiment acres 
was the same, viz., $3 00 per acre A marked diffvrence is visible at this 
time in favour of that which was dressed with cuano and plaster, and it 
looks mach better than that which was left without manure. The g 

was obtain: f Samuel R. George, of Baltumore, at £3 00 per 100 Ihe | 
mixed it with plaster, to remove a part of its acid quality that might injar 
the voung g rm, ind also to conde ae the volatil I riions, and rend rt 
sowing of itiesas unpleasant it costs me 0 cents per 100 lbs. to gett 


o : as al : 
guso hauled from Baltimore, (29 mules. ) 


The py jdrette costs $! 


the bones in Baltimore, was 40 cents a bushel, and it cost 10 cents a 


agricultural publications, are by no micas satisfactory to me, because they 
give astatement of the produce of ouly the first crop after the application of 
the manures, where guano, from being in a state more ready to be imme- 
diately assimilated in’ the growing vegetable, would possess a decided 
advantage ever bone, which is in a coarse state wincipally. The different 
crops from the time the manures are applied till the ground is broken up 
again, aad the condition and quality of the ground when then broken up, 
should all be taken into account in tanking up the estimmte of the compara- 
tive value of different manures. It is to this end that Lam instituting my 
experiments. [may state, in conclusion, that | have no doubt the effects of 
bone-~dust and guano, ave much morestriking upon old worn out lands such as 
these to which [ have applied them, than they would be to those that are 
richer. Indeed it is remarkable that huds that have been long cropped, 
without having had anything returned to them, nist eventually become 
deprived of phosphate of lime, and other inorganic waterials, which, existing 
lin but sinall quantities in soils, are yet indispensably necessary to the growth 
of grains te nutritions vegetables. And although such soils may contain 
levery other ingredient necessary to vegetable growth, yet wanting the | 
| phosphate of lime, grains, clover, &e., which contain this, eould net grow 

| till itis applied in boue-~lust or something. So of other inorganic elements 
which enter into the vegetable ceonomy 





~ POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENC E. | 


| The reader will always bear in mind that a ‘ quantity’ of grain means eight 
| bushels, 
| ‘This grain is not much cultivated in Kast Lothian, owing to the suitable- 
hess of the greater purtof the soil forthe prodnetion of wheat. Darley, 
| however, is found to pay well when a good crop can be obtained. — It is culti- 
| Yated tow greater or less extent an all kinds of land, and in ewery part of the 
| eCantry, buat it ison the light tarnip soil, wd in the upland district, where itis 
clietly grown. 

The principal varieties of this grain cultivated here are the Scotch or com- 
mon twoerowed barley aud the Chevalier. The former has been grown in 
this country from time immemorial, and is considered to be better mlapted 
than any other kind for light inferior soils aud elewated sitnations,  [talso ri- 

| as at least a week earlier than the Chevaher, but the latter vield« a much 
lurger produce when grown on good buwi The Chevalier ie better suited 

for malting, and is therefore preferred in the low parts of the comutry, whilst 

the common barley is that generally grown in the more elevated districts, 

The following are the results of an experiment made some time ago by Mr. 

Hope, of Fentonbarns, with the view of ascertaining the character and value 

of Chevalier barlev as compared with the Seotch variety 

«iry loem of good quality. The seed allowed per Scotch acre was as nearly 

us possible fourteen pecks, ‘The field was sown on the 25th March, the com- 

mon barley being all cut by the Sth, sid the Chevalier by the loth of August. 


Propuce ren Scorcnw Acne 


The soil was a 








It would give me great pleasure indeed to have an opportunity of showing 
thee my experiments, aud of going with thee to seeing cousin and neighbour | 
| Roger Brooke, to whom I read thy letter last evening, and who expressed 
an earnest wish that thou might find time to carry out thy intention as 
therein expressed. Thy sincere friend, ~ : | 
Jous S. SKINNER, Bessamin Hatnowernn. 


| 
SHEEP HUSBANDRY. | 
As this branch of agricultural business, is becoming more interesting and | 
popular, and is likely tobe # good deal extended, under existing induce. | 
ments; it deserves, aud shall receive our partienlar attention Veoshall | 
soon be better prepared to treat it in all its aspects > one of the evils it has to } 
encounter, and what business in lite is exempt from its peculiar ditlienlties, 
is the troublesome disease called the foot rot 
All the agricultural journals in the North, afford evidenceof the pres dence 
| of this disease, and the serious embarrassments occasioned by it, in rool 
growing. Whether it may not be ina great measure adisease more inciden- 
tal to colder than to warmer climates, we do not know, since the whole sub- 
ject: has hitherto received, in the South, so little attention, that if sheep there 
v¢ subject in like degree, to the sume disorder, it is not improbable that it} 
might yet escape all public animadversion ; unless it should happen to fall 
ander the personal notice of eulightened conductors, of the 
journals of the Southand West 
In many of the States South of the Delaware, there are millions of acres, in 
the aggregate, and many large tracts of thonsands of acres, where there is not | 
a sheep to a square mile, and yet where cheapness of land,vnd short and mild, 
and snowless winters, all invite attention to wool growing, as one of the most | 
practicable and profitable branches of industry In fact the sentiment then | 
| some yeurs since wus by no means singular, which wrompted that eccen- | 
| trie luuinary Jolin Randolph, toaver, in Congressional debate, thathe “would | 
go ont of his way at any time to kick a Sheep.” | 
But it Was notour purpose at present, togointo the general subject, butmeres | 
| ly to throw inthe way of the many readers of the Albion, who reside with- 
in the region where wool is regarded and attended toasa valuable staple, and 
where the foot ret is ranked among the most troublesome if not fatal of | 
all the diseases to which that feeble animal is exposed, the following re- | 
marks from the last namber, of one among the oldest and most substun- 
tial of American journals, which serve to enlighten the practice of Agricul- 
ture and Horticulture in the United States—THe New Esxoraxp Farwen— 
into wluch it was copied from the Massachusetts Ploughman, a paper with | 
which we have not hadthe benefit of an acquaintance, but which must be a | 








a rit altural 


good one, if there is anything “ ia a name’—for in the very word Plonghman, | 
| there is implied, soundness of constitution—usefulness—hovesty—and whet | 
to thatis added Massachuselts—clarum, vrenerabile nomen! Massachnuactts | 
Ploughman! You have got to the ne plus ultra! in the w ay of names. 

FOUT-ROT IN SHEEP. 

Mr. Editor.—1 send you # communication upon a subject, on which 
many wool-growers in this regiou have experience, but I am persuad | 
ed that in many places 
atively new, 
understood, 
is sure. 


Where the business of wool-growingia compar: | 
the evil and the cure of “foot rot’ in sheep. is not well 
Now is the time to cure it, and the remedy, if faithfully applied, 
The remedy is the thorough use of the knife and the a yplieation of 
au compound prepared is follow 8, Viz: five pounds ot Dhue vite wl. 

ot verdigris, balf a pound of saltpetre—pulverize and mix. 
en vessel (as it w ‘t 


one pound 
ut it in a wood- 
corrode metal,) add spirits of turpentine enough to sat- 
urate the mnass, then add water sufficient to make the compound a little lim- 


pid. 


To apply it easily and rapidly, a form or bench as high asa common table, 
should be had to put the sheep on, and a ian each side with a sash or small 
paint brush, oneto apply the preparation tothe front feet aud the other tothe 
feet behind, and if the knife bas been faithfully and fearlessly used, the cure 
is certain. ; ; 

The way we manage is as follows: We take the lune sheep and cutout 
all the diseased parts, and apply the medicine tothe whole flock. The third 
day we again apply the medicine, and examine thoroughly all those which 
were cut the first day, and if there is any of the disease remaining, we ent 
again and are more sure of removing it this time, as there is uo blood to pre- 
vent our seeing it. Often a sheep is lame before there is any suppuration, 
and there isadischarge. Sometimes the disease will show itself in a week 
after exposure, and sometimes not under a fortnight; therefore, we go 
through with the whole flock as above, three times the first week, twice the 
second, and once the third, aud if we have done our daty the flock is 
sored. : 





| perceive that I have left it to be inferred that we must watch narrow- 
ly for all the new cases, as the evil is beyond the reach of the medicineunless 
j exposed by the knife. The sheep should be kept up after the application 
of the preparation, until the dew is off the grass. 
The increasing interest aud cate Sahoo subject have prompted the re- 
publication in this country under the Editorial revisal of Mr. Skinner of Cla- 
ter’s popular English work, a comprehensive and very cheap book, en the 


“Diseases or Catrie ann Sueer,” which every owner of a flock would 
do well to have within his reach. 











SCOTCH HUSBANDRY. 


Wheat.—The average produce of wheat, in East Lothian, is 26 bushels 
| to the imperial aere. 


Barley.—The cultivation of barley has been much diminished, within 
| the Last few years, in the United States. 
| The demand has been less in proportion to the progress of the ‘tem per- 


ance cause,’ and because, according to the statement of ‘an agricultural 


journal,’ ‘the farmers found that the constant enultivation of spring crops, 
was vetting their best lands so foul, as severely 


to binder their productis e- 
ness | 
The estimate of the crops of the United States for 1843 was, 3.990.721 lush- | 
els, while that of Oats was 145,929,966 bushels. New-York a ypears to be 
far in the lead of all other states in the produc tion of barley ;« ha crop be- 
jag estimated in 1843, at 1,302,999, and, it is remarkable, that Maiac 
should far exceed anyof the other states, even Pennsylvania and Ohio. The 
| crops of these two last are nearly equalled by the young state of Mic higan, 
the crop of whic h was 143,757 bnehel«, while that of Ono was but 121,833, | 
and Pennsylvania only 150,399 





It is worthy of notice, that the « rop of this 
vrai, in Marviand, «honld have been only 3,246 bushels, «ince there i« no- 
th mgm the soil or clomate whach forbids its culture in that State 

lh = we ayy enw Khow, from having raised ae rop of barley newr 
Baltunere, which the brewer certified to be the beat 


m qu ality he bal 


pure wai that venr (me other tyrpedonent to the cultivation of thi« grat, | 
‘ ! ered al ones a’ te diumtiishes greatly for the brewers, who 
’ 0 varley j hLurope, however, here Providence las not! 
seal er I ‘ U ar) ‘ i? food for lors. 
bhose who have not emptied its culture ami who are wisely looking for 
sultaine ecta wilh whi lo Variecate their Crops, Inay be interested in the 
f tice of the culture and products of barley in Fast Lothian, 
s district in Scotland, rem ivie tor ag tural iprprovement 


| time, and the barley ix sown as soon as the land is plouched 


| stances, from seven to ten jun kes to the were 


preacree dmilk we crave 


| weighs 
| oy e, ite weight at that tine ix expected to be enormous 


Weight Total per Straw, per 
per ars bus, phe Acre Acre. ill 
bushel qr. bus. pha We the stone 
Chevalier barley best 53 ibs. 7 G6 12 | 01 M41 
Do. Do. inferror 51 02 of ” . 
Common barley, best uy 6 3.382. _ 
De Do. inferior 43 05 34 7 Oo} 208 
Difference in fuvour ? 1 “44 
the Chevalier ‘ + . 


The above experiment, with mony others instituted for the «ame pur prone, 
are given in detail in the nineteenth Report of the United East Lothian Ag- 
ncultural Society 

tarley is generally sown after a turnip crop, oud also occasionally after 
a summer fallow When the turnips are consumed on the ground by folded 
sheep, which isa very common practice here, the land is ploughed ine. 
diately after the turnips have been eaten off 


This is generally about seed 


But when the 


| teeraaipos ‘* removed from the ground during the winter amd early spring 


months, Me lund is ridged ap os soon after as itis convenient to do so, in 


which state it remains until the period for sowing the barley arrives, when 


a seed-furrow is given to it preparatery to sewing. The grabber is now 


| employed by many farmers with economy and wlyantage for the same pur 


pose, instend of the plo wh 

According to the usual rotation of « ropes obser rved throughout the country, 
Barley is succeeded by Grass, either for hey or soiling ua might be found ne- 
COSSAY'Y The seeds of the Clover and Rye-grass are sown at the ume time 
with the Barley, the veneral e tee beng, after the seeds of the latter erop 





have been sufficiently covered, and the surface reduced toa fine tiltth by the 


process of harrowing, to roll the land with «a heavy roller, and then to sow 


the smaller seeds either by the hand or with the broadcast sowing-machine, 


venerally the latter A single or double turn with the Grass«ceed harrows 
usually completes the prroocess but a second rolling is frequently foumdl to be 
necessary on strong clay lind, for the double purpose of exe luding drought 
welfurther reducing the surface if claddy, as the Clovers are vot found to 
auceeed well on strong ndlhesive soila unless the Lond las been pres hously 
well pulverised and prepared for their reception . 
Barley is sown from the last week in Marcel to the middle of May The 
qnantity of sec varies, acoordiog to the quelity of the soil andl other cirenn 
Five quarters per vere ore re 
garded as a good crop, although tive amd a half an 


aX (juerters are often 
Dtnined: thirty-five bushels, however, are reckoned a fur average « rop per 


The medinmn weight of the common or Seotch Barley is about 52 1-9 Ibe, 
and of the Chevalier 54 Ibs. per bushel; but there are many instances of 
well humimelled Barley weighing tb Ths. to GO The. a bushel 
to some extent on every tara. 
of their gains or wages 


Barley is tise 
The hinds receive a certain qrantity as port 
In many formes the horses get a boiled mixture of 
inferior Barley and Beans, two or more nights a week, throughout the great- 
er part ot the year Almost the only kind of bread used by the hinds, and 


lother farm servants, consists of a muxture of two partaof Barley with ove 


partot Benus vrouml together; thie bread, though sufficiently wholesome 


and watritions, has a black aud anpalatable appearance.—T7 Su/lean 


\conss vor Pourtay.-If Acorns ave useful for feeding poultry, as sug- 
vested below, trom an Kagleh paper, there are doubtless nuany situations 
where it would be casy to collect them in great quantities, We enn our 
selves remember where when aboy, we could have collected © corn bags” 
fullinaday. The Koyvlish Walnut has been given whole, to turkies, with 
wonderful effect, in the fattening process The suggestion that Acorns 
should be malted like barley is at least new, and may be useful 

‘Now that Providence has blessed us with an \cons nanvecr of finexdim 
pled abundance, do not let us throw away the advantage. The value of 
these nuts for pig-leeding, and for deer or poultry, is well known; but 
we doubt whether, in their natural state, they are anything like so nutritious 
as they would be with a littie preparation. We know that Barley is yreat- 
ly improved by being malted; beeause the starch whieh it coutama is by 
that process converts diuto suger, Why should we not treat Acorns in the 
sume way?) They, too, are full of stareh, and if malted would exchange it 
for sugar. 

All that it would be nece seary todo is tometer the Acorns, gather them 
into a large heap in an out-honse, aml throw wats or sacks over them. Ina 
short time they would heat, and begin lo wrow Ae soon aa the young root 
isan ineh long the malting would be effeeted, aud might be stopped by sim- 
ply spreading the Acorns ont to dry again. 

We believe this las been done alreanly to some profit; and at any rate it 
is quite worth the expernnent, especially for cottagers, for whose pigs 
Acorns are always in such request. 


It costs nothing, and cannot do harm.’ 

Sant von Asranacus.—tI have found the greatest: advantage from using 
this for Asparagus, applied in November. My bele, which were worn 
ont, are rapidly improving. | adopted the old-fashioned costem: last year 
of sowing seeds in the old bed, when | sowed on the salt; the plants came 
up vigorously J have dressed onee wiih salt this summer, and 1 propose 
nsing ne more this year; bat | intend to apply good rotten vegetable ma 
nure instead.—An Old Subscriber. 


Sare ov Amenicas Hay, &e., at Livenroot.—On Tueslay, a sale by 
auction of 85 Wales aud 38 half bales of American hay, imported from New 
York, took place at Liverpool, The article was much superior to that pre- 
vionsly offered for competition. There were sixteen lots, which realised 
from 65. to O6«. a ton, a figure from 106. to 206 higher per ton than the 
former parcels. But for the high freightage, which will only be taken b 
measurement and not by weight, a much larger anpply world be ager 
There were also offered for sale 10,204 Uhe. of Iriel 


i saline i tens, at Gd 
and 7a per tb 


There were 68 lota, the tins containing 2b. Wh. and 4lb. 
vach, and the article was highly approved of. laa few days « quantity of 
wreserved milk from the sister island will be put up to anetion, the article 
_—_ one that has hitherto been «ent to the Loudon market from Seothund 

About the Irish sa/mon we have an agreeable understanding, because a 
much-esteemed lady friend, Mre. L. of altimore, lately gave usa ‘tin’ of 
it that was so well preserved aul deliciously fresh, that we hol nothing 
left but to thank her, and wish—the tin had been larger! Yut about the 
more light; can it be possible that, in thix age of 
wonders, some process hal been discovered to make milk stand still, and 
keep «weet '—can it have been meameriard 7? 





Pruisce Avoent’s (Parzen) Ox von tae Sarranivin Manket.—A «plen- 
did Scotch beast, which bids fair, from its present appearance, to carry off 
one of the principal prizes at the Cliristimas cattle show at Ninithfield, is 
now being fattened on the Flemish farm, in the occupation of his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, at Windsor. The beast, at the present time, 

110 stone, and a two months will elapse before he show takes 
It hae been seen 
wo several excellent judges, who lave all pronomneced it to bee ret only rivet 
beautifully propertioned, but, for its «ymunetry and size, perhaps unrivalled. 
Major-General Wenives has been offered sixty guinens for the beast, which 
have been refuse d—the yenera tating tint after the show, the centleman 
who made the offer should have it for seventy 
Sarr yor Freit-rares.—! have, on aiawn, a large handsome Bigarrean 
C herry-tree, hich blosesnmed and fruited, and then dropped I eut from 
the turf a triangulor six-ineh trench round it, 6 feet from its trunk, half filled 
t with salt, and put the turf on again I have had noble crops ever since 
(seven years), but it makes little or no wood.— Anon. 
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LORD WILLOUGHBY D’ERESBY'’S PLAN FOR THE 

RELIEF OF LABOURERS. 

Every week renders this subject of more importance; there no longer ex- 
ists any doubt or question of the reality and extent of distress among the la- 
bouring community, and noblemen and gentlemen in every county in Eng- 
land are calling meetings, publishing pamphlets, and sending in plans to gov- 
ernument, for the remedy or alleviation of this lamentable extent of misery. 
It is no longer any question of baths, and parks, and places of exercise for 
the poor; asa commnanity they want work and food, and not exercise and 
water. In large aul close towns these baths and places for exercise will 
doubtless be of use; they are worth something at least, and it affords us 
pleasure to observe that a very large sum bins been raised for the parpose of 
erecting public baths in Birmingham and ite neighbourhood. Bat the great 
body of the poor, the agricultural labourers, and the workmen and mechan- 
ics in ermal! towns and hamlets, have wants of a different and ae 
kind; they have water enough in their rivers, and places enough for their 
exercive wud diverdon in their fields and lanes: their sok: present want is 
that of work and food. 

in the plan before us the amiable and benevolent noblemen aboy e-naned 
comprebents his proposed project onder the three beads of forming parishes 
into districts; of a labowr rate to be established by law : and thirdly, to pro- 
hibit the admission inte the workhouse of nuemploved labourers. 

Uuder the first head, that of a new district division of parishes, the ground 
and eubstence of his lordship’s proposal may be brictly stated as follows :— 
Under a recent parliamentary committee appoimted to consider the better 
manngzement of the rowds of the kingdoni, it was recommended by the com- 
mittee, that every ten or twelve parishes throughout a county should be 
constituted anew highway distriet, and that every such district should have 
its own paid surveyor, to act, report, and see the mes essary Wor k dowe un- 
der the direction aud superintendance of a district board of magistrates aul 
comiunissioners. Now his lordship propores that this recommendation should 
be immediately carried into effeet: that the district board should be the 
Board of Guardians for the Union, and that all labourers in want of work 
should be employed by the surveyors under the authority of the board ; 
that they should be employed iy road work, and should be paid for their 
week's labour at a rate lower I/y one-fifth than the average wages of inde- 

vendent labourers. Thus, if up week's wages for farm work be ten shil- 
lings for the week, then the L/oourer employed on the roal should receive 
only eight 

As to this proposal it has our hearty concurrence, and we must render fall 
justice to its i seme and moderation. It is founded upon two prin iples 
which are daly estimated by all practical men; the first, that nothing is well 
done, unless it be planned and ¢ erried out under an exact method, ly offi- 
cers or servants appointed for that specific purpose, ane properly paid for 
the performance of it. Hence, we entirely approve of the division into 
districts, wad of exch district having its own board and surveyor, cause 
the exact method of doing the busiwess is thas pointed out ; and we equally 
approve of the py ment of the surveyors, because all experien e tence hes 
us that this also is necessary for the effective performance of parochial or 
district duties, [tis also a sound principle, both that ne relief should be 
given without work to able-bodied labourers ; and that if equal wages were 
paid for road and agricaltural work, it would impair the proper dependence 
of the new upon the farmers,and interfere with thenceessitiesofagriculture, 
We are happy to be enabled to add, that this part of Lord W. D'Eresby’s 
plan has been aleeady acted upon in some parishos,—iuwely, thet of em- 

joying on the roads all who apply for relief on this moderate dednetion 

Pow the average weekly wages, and has been found in practic e lo answer 
its purpose, ‘The only difficulty at present is, that nosuch highway districts 
having been established, and uo such district surveyors appointed, there is 
ne regular supply of road work, 





His lordship's second proposal, that of a labour rate, is, that sucha rate 
should be established by law. That the Board of Guardians should be em- 
powered to employ all the labourers out of work in the parish or district, 
and levy quarterly a labour rate to the amount of their wages. We imnat 
confess that we cannot clistinctly understand this portion of his lordship’s 
plun. Are these men to be employed by the guardians themselves, or are 
they to distribute them amongst the farmers? If by the guardians them- 
selves, is it not justly open to the objection that they get their work done 
by the parish rates? Ifthese labourers cre to be distributed amongst the 
farmers, how is it to be done at all, or done withoat an obvious hardship ? 
It is plain that the farmer does notevant their work, or they would not be 
unemployed ; they must, therefore, be so many supernumeraries. But to 
put the matter practically, which is, after all, the main point, has the labour 
rate ever been known to succeed, or such a distribution of unemployed 
workmen among the farmers?) A few years ago it was attempted by the 
voluntary agreement of parishes upon a large scale, but was in a short time 
universally laid aside. 

His lordship’s third proposal, that of prohibiting the admission of unem- 
ployed labourers into the workhouse, must depend entirely upon the point 
whether he can tind work for them. His first proposal, that of road work 
aut reasonable wages by Boards, seems to us to promise best for the aecom- 
plishiment of this object, and if his lordship can procure a highway act to be 
passed in this form, we think he will render a great service both to the king- 
dom and to the labouring poor, But we can expect nothing from his libour 
rate, and unless he can tind work for the able-bodied labourers he moest 
either admit them into the workhouse, or attord them relief out of it. But 
the latter mode, if carried out as a system, would re-introduce all the mis- 
chief of the old poor-law. Lt would be maintenance without labour, and 
afford a perilous encouragement to wiltul and profligate idleness. 

‘The above,’ says his lordship, in substance, ‘are the three measures 
which | require from the government itself; that is, 1 require them to pro- 

rose wad carry out, first, an act of parliament for forming the counties mto 
highway districts, with paid surveyors, &e., and to render it imperative 
upon Boards of Guardians to send unemployed labourers to work on the 
roads at weekly wages lower by twenty per cent. than the average weekly 
wages of the district. Secondly, | require a further act of parliament to 
empower boards of guardians to establish and levy a labour rate. Finally, 
a third wet of parliament prohibiting the admission of able-bodied labourers 
inte workhouses.’ 

Having thus expressed himself as to that part of his plan which is to be 
earried out by the government, his lordship concludes with a final measure 
to be carried out by lundlerda, in which we entirely coneur with him.— 
the allotment system. He carries this much further than we eursecives have 
ever ventured to suggest. His own observation has taught him that the 
poor are sometimes cruelly oppressed by the high rent of their cottages, 
and that this too frequeatly occurs where the cottages are let with the farm, 
so that the farmer lets out the cottages himself — His lordship therefore hu- 
manely exhorts every landed proprietor to put an end to this practice, by 
refusing in every case to let the cottages in conjunction with the farms. His 
lordship then proceeds to propose that an allotment of three acres of pas- 
ture land be added to each cottage, so as to enable the labouring house- 
holder to keep a cow afl three or four sheep. ‘1 have seen this tried, and 
now im practice,’ says his lordship; ‘and [ have found these allotments to 
be singularly beneficial. I have seen the plan of a parish of the date of 
1717, m which every cottage had an allotment of pasture. At some subse- 
quent period all these were taken away, and let with the large farms. Ten 
years ago they were restored, and there are now in the parish thirty-three 
abourers who purchased cows for themselves as soon as the allottments 
were granted.’ 

Lord W. D'Eresby concludes his intelligent plan by enforcing a fifth mea- 
sure, in which we believe he will have the concurrence of the greater por- 
tion of all grave and considerate person. Under the long excitement of 
the last war, and the enormous prices towhichthat war gave rise, he thinks, 
and most justly to, that the populationsof the kingdom has exceeded the 
demand in the labour market, and that the time has arrived for the king- 
dow to pour forth its surplus hands upon the unbroken lands of our colonies 
in the east amd west. He, therefore, invites the attention of government to 
the necessity of some general measure for assisting the emigration of the 
unemployed peor. Weneed not add, that we entirely agree with him in 


thisnecessity ; and as a bill of this kind hes already been printed, we could | 


wish that lis lordship had obliged us with morespeciticand detinite remarks 
upon the provisions of this bill, We believe that it would be very liberally 
assisted by Sir R. Peel and the other members of thecabinet ; and that whilst 
large powers are given to parishes, there will not be wanting a due and hu- 
mane consideration for the persoual rights of the poor. But, ext ept from the 
colonial fund,—by which we mean the fund existing in all the colonies. 
arising outot the inoual sale of lands,—the pecumary charge must be borne 
by the parishes, who will in turn reap the benefit. Sir R. Peel has re pent. 
edly stated that the gowernment have no other fund upon which to assist 
emigration, but that, to the full extent of this fund, after deducting ouls 
that portion which would be required for the maintenance of the clergy and 
colonial education, he was willing to afford every aid to tl 
Mr. C. Buller’s Emigration Bill ] 






In conclusion, it must afford our readers much pleasure to observe the 
daily progress of this humane effort to reli th stress of th bh 
poor. ltisnow taken up by the counhes generaily,a iweek scu | pees 
during which the lord liewtenants and the county members are not found 
discussing the subject in some public meeting. It is impossible, we think 


but that so much zeal nd effort must at last accomplish their object, or at 


ae 


= 
fyc Atvion. 
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attention ty itu the nowt seseon et p 
| center wampossibie tor tee mumstry amy fonger to deter somie effective 
measure. Our foreign relations were uever in a better condition, so that 
we have nothing to divert us from givinga due consideration to our domestic 
difficulties. Now no one will deny that the present condition of our la- 
houriug poor constitute the main circumstance which now embarrasses 
is. 


— 
CANADA COMPANY—CLERGY RESERVES. 
Canada Company's Office, Toronto, \8th Nor., 1844. 

Sin,—I have the honour to address the Scotch Church in reference to the 
Clergy Reserves Lands. [It may readily be supposed that, from the position 
which Loceupy, 1 am not ignorant of the difficulties which encompass the 
administration of those lands wpon an arrangement that will be beneticial to 
those bodies who are directly interested in them, satisfactory to the Pro- 
vince at large, and, at the same time, in accordance with the views of the 
Government and the enactinents on the subject. It has been repeatedly 
submitted to me by influential parties of every shade of political feeling, 
and [ believe the subject has been nrged npon the attention of the Gover- 
nor-General, that it would be highly expedient, as well as most advantage- 
ous to the Province, that the administration of the public lands shiould be 
vested in the Canada Company, with a view to the efficient and economical | 
disposal of them, for it has been maintained that the Province will not al 





mit the continnauce of the system which las bitherto been most unprodue- 
tive of either of these esseutial objects. It will, I fancy, be readily admit- 
ted that the experises attending the menagement of any large parcels of | 
lands bear no woportion to their value, and press very »-cionsly upon the | 
proprietors, whiilet the incrensed taxation under the Mani val Council Bill 
naturally aggravates the evils complained of. tis assnu | that the Clergy 
Reserves, when patented, will not be exempted from loce! Gixation, and it | 
will most probably have occurred to you that if they were s>, serious com- 
plaints might arise from settlers on neighbouring lands, who would not be 
satisfied to see the Clergy Lands exempt from any contribution towards pub- 
lic improvements, made for the benefit of all parties but paid for by sume 
only. If this position be maintainable, it follows that it would be expedi- 
eut to permit those leuds to continue vested in the crown until such time as 
their being disposed of shall render it necesswry that the patents should is- 
sue. | trust that the period has arrived when the Province can appreciate 
the great exertions of the Canada Company, who, to promote the prosperi- 
ty of the colony, spare neither labour nor expense, on both sides of the At- 
lantic, in disseminating correct and useful information upon Canada, and 
which has so incalenlably benefited the colony, by attracting public notice 
to it and inducing settlement; but 1 will only now mention, amongst other 
facilities which the Company atlords for emigration, that of the papers con- 
taining every kind of usefal information upon Canada, 100,000 wre annually 
distributed with maps of the Province. I need not further remark that 
these exertions are scarcely, if at all, participated in by any other party ; } 
aud neither the Crown, the Clergy, nor King’s College have adopted any 
jan to further the settlement of lands, although they, iu common with other 
fincledt proprietors, participate Lin a limited manuer, it is true] in the ben- 
efits that arise from the unassisted labours of the Canada Company, in fa- 
vour of the province atlarge. It is now proposed to give the Clergy Lands 
the full benefit of the position which the Company has acquired at cousid- 
erable pains aud cost, and which necessarily brings to them nearly all the 
applicants for lands—for the intending emigrants in Europe are as well ac- 
quainted as the old settlers in Canada upon the facilities which the Com- 
pany affords them. These observations are designed as merely introducto- 
ry to the propositon which I have now the honour to submit for the con- 
sideration of the Scotch Church. 

The Canada Company will undertake to manage the disposal of the Clergy 
Reserves Lands, a verform all that is desirable for the proper and eflicient 
administration of the ome ey at a fived rate of commission upon the amount 
when it shall be received. ‘This commission shall include a// costs of agency 
and every description of expense, so that the Clergy will receive the entire 
mnount of proceeds of the land, deducting ouly the commission referred to. 
| The Company do not desire to receive patents for any of the lauds until they 
shall be requived by the parties to whom they may be disposed, and then the 
Company will make out the patents direct to the purchasers, transmit them 
to the Government with a duplicate for the record needful to be done, so 
that the entire trouble and responsibility would rest with the Company in 
every respect. The pledge of the Goverument that the lands in question 
will be held at the Company's disposal, in conformity with the proposed ar- 
rangement, will be sufficient security to the Company in its proceedings. 

The Company will render full statements to the Clergy of their proceedings, 
and account mouthly for the moneys they may receive. [am not aware that 
Is would be incompetent for the Company, under their charter, to make 
| such annual advances on account of the lands asthe exigencies of the Scotch 





Church might require; but, supposing that the Company could not do so, 
it will readily occur, that the fact of the Company having the management 
of the Clergy Lands, and being responsible for them and their proceeds, 
would at once remove difliculties that would necessarily preseut themselves 
| in borrowing money upon them either in Canada or in England. Jn truth, 
it may be safely affirmed that the proposed arrangement would afford to 
British capitalists a most satisfactory guarantee not second to what the Gov- 
ernment itself could give, and the Company would lend its ready and zeal- 
ous co-operation to carry out the plans of the Clergy, which they would 
have the greatest facilities for accomplishing through their extensive con- 
nexions with the monied interests in Kurope. I have not mentioned the 
rate of commission which the Company should receive under this arrange- 
ment, because | am not in possession of sufficient data upon the Clergy 
Lands atlairs; but when it is borne iu mind that the transactions for land 
alone at this office extend over a range of many handreds of miles—from 
Montreal to Ambersthurg—and are conducted satisfactorily, free from the 
intervention of numerous agencies, and when it is considered that our sys- 
tem of business is perfectly organized for every operation incident to the 
disposal of lands, it will there appear that we shall only require an extension 
of our present machinery for conducting an increased business, which ad- 
ditional transactions will, in fact, be much simpler than our own affairs, and 
consequently the Clergy Lands may be most efficiently managed at a rate 
and upon terms which no other plan can accomplish, the more especially as 
the object | have in view in submitting this proposition is not one of emolu- 
ment, but arises from an anxious desire to render the Canada Company's 
services available to the Province upon every opportunity. 

The only objection tint mig! possibly be urged against the proposed ar- 
rangement, is that the Company, in attending to their own interests, would 
pass over those of the Clergy Lands. The assumption is scarcely tenable 
fora moment. ‘The nature ot their system would prohibit such results; but 
were the Company's officers to attempt such a course, regardless of every 
principle of honour or propriety, inevitable and speedy detection must en- 
sue. Most probably the apprehensions under this head could be more 
plausibly tt justly maintained by the stockholders of the Company. If the 
principles of this arrangement should be favourably entertained by the 
Scotch Charch, it may be subject to such modifications or extensions as cir- 
cumstances may require to carry it into effect. I beg that you will subinit 
| this communication to the Scotch Church at the earliest opportunity. 

Lhave the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient and hamble servant, 








[Signed } FREDERICK WIDDER, Commissioner. 
To Rev. Dr. Cook, Moderator of the Scotch Church, 
_— 





| The ‘distress’ of the approaching winter, with the want of employment 
jumler which the Parisian workpeople always sutier at that season, is fore- 
| shadowed in the withdrawals from the savimgs-banks, and accumulation of 

sick in the hospitals, and the increase of beggars. On Sunday and Monday 
| last, the sums deposited in the Paris savings banks were 689,208 frances, 
| withdrawn 740,000 


Marshal Bugeand, Duke of Isly, landed at Marseilles on the 18th Novem 
ber, and was received by the municipal authorities with great distinction. 
| He was accompanic «l by his personal staff, 950 men of the Forty-eighth Regi- 
ment of Infantry, and twelve Arab chiefs who came over to France to study 
its matitutions, 


An Arab Othello was tried before the Var Court of Assizes, on the 16th 
imstant Abd-el-Kader Ben Aouti, an officer of the celebrated Emir Abd-el- i 
Kader, but now one of a number of prisoners of war in France, quarrelled 


with his friend Abd-el-Kader Ben Rebah; and the latter, to exasperate, 
boasted of undue familiarity with Ben Aoufi’s wife, Fathma. The husband 
murdered her, beating he r todeath with a leg of wood ; which he pleaded 
his nght to do Two remarkable potnts in the trial were, the presence of 


| several Arabs in their bournouses, and the Christian Judge's citing the Koran 


weinst the right claimed by the prisoner The Jury convicted the prison- 
er of manslaughter der extenuating circumstances; and he was sentenced 
to four vears’ nmprisonment 

The Vicar of a parish in the North of England has, in his love for Odd Fel- 

| low SiLt}), and us an inducement to procure members, offered to pay the en- 
trance monev of all his parishioners whe are gible tor untiation 

e proportion of males to fer : New South Wales is now said to be 

The Berwick Wa s mentions the capture . three sharks upwards of 


seven feet in length each, within a week, i that neighbourhood 


January 4 


Ars +? } 
nec v he 4 §perteinuh irom 


a Lammermoor shepherd. ‘tncominonly close, sir;~1 haye not seen one 


for « week,’ was the consoling reply. ‘ 


Lospow Taratnicats.—The flow of merriment at the Lyceum has been 
dashed by an infusion of domestic pathos, which the audience relished 
heartily ; their eyes glistening with sym as well as laughter. ‘Home 
Again, or the Lieutenant's Daughers,’ is a melodrama manufactured by Mr. 
Fitzball, from a novel called ‘ Ben Bradshawe, or the Man Without a Head.’ 
Ben is no spectre, Lut a jolly fellow, headless only in the sense of having a 
bloek on lis shoulders in lien of a brain-case ; his deficiency of is 
made up for by an extra large heart, a good share of pluck, and, what is 
more to the purpose, a hewy purse. Lieutenant Leslie, being sent to 1 
out of spite ly arich scoundrel, Squire Dillon, whom his daughter Alice 
had refused, is liberated by Ben; who brings the Lientenant ‘home again,’ 
amd is rewarded with the hand of the other daughter, Sophy. Alice is 1 
from the persecutions of her odious suitor by the > tam 8 ‘arrival of her fa- 
voured lov er, Ben's brother, from India: to whom Dillon, now ruined and 
repentant, gives up a contract of marriage that Alice had signed in a mo- 
meut of desperation. 

The apparatus for ‘piling up the agony’ is too obvious, and the money 
power is omnipotent in restoring happiness ; but two daughters in distress, 
played by Mrs. Keeley and Miss Fortescue, with Keeley as Ben Bradshawe 
for their rescuer, are irresistible in working on the feelings ; and the laugh- 
ter at Ben Bradshawe’s blunders and benevolence compensated those who 
were proof against the ponderous pathetics of Mr. F. Matthews 2s Lieute- 
nant Leslie and the formal villany of Mr. Vining as Squire Dillon. Mrs. 
Keeley makes the merry daughter, Sophy, so natural a person, that both 
her crying and laughing seem genuine emotions, and excite sympathy 
accordingly. 


Atthe Adelphi, the Wreck Ashore has been revived, with Mrs. Yates and 
VU. Smith in their former characters; and Wright in John Reeve’s part of 
Marmaduke Magog. Wright is also playing Cupid with his peculiar 
drollery. hates 

The Rent Day has been revived at the Princess's, with good effect; Wal- 
lack resuming his original part of Martin Haywood, Mrs. Stirling playing the 
wife, Rachel, and Walter Lacy the burglar, Silver Jack. : 

- i - 
From the Trinidad Gazette, Tuesday, Oct. 29. 
DEATH OF HIS LORDSHIP THE BISHOP OF OLYMPUS. 

It isour melancholy duty to record in our present number the demise of 
the Right Reverend Docror MacDosxett, Bishop of Olympus, Vicar 
Apostolic of the British, Danish, and Dutch West India Islands. His lord- 
ship expired on Saturday afterneon last, at 4 o'clock. 

Docron MacDon sett had been indisposed only a tew days, but lis disease 
—bilious fever—soon took a fatal turn, and early on Friday lit was known 
through town that his medical advisers had given him over. “The regret ex 
pressed by the community was deep and general. 

The corpse of the decased lay in state at his residence during the Sunday, 
and in the course of the day and evening, thonsands of all classes availed 
themselves of the opportunity of taking a last look at one so generally es- 
teemed and bel: ved. i ; 

Doctor Mac Donxe.t was 61 years of age. He was anative of London, 
and was educs ed at the English College at Lisbon. He was consecrated 
Bishop of Oly:upus in 1828, and arrived here in 1829, having for many years 
previous officiated as Chaplain of St. George’s Fields Chapel, London. On 
a visit to Rome in 1839, he was appointed one of the assistant Prelates in the 
Papal throne. 

The Public Oftices—with one solitary exception, and the Stores and Shops 
throughout the Town remained closed on Monday until the funeral obsequies 
of the deceased had been completed. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 a 110 1-4. 





ES ab IBUOW. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, 1845. 


TO OUR READERS. 

Custom, and perhaps propriety, calls on us to say a few words at the com- 
mencement of a new year; yet we have so often done this, and so frequently 
acknowledged the favours we were under to the public, that we almost despair 
of saying any thing but the “thrice told tale.” The career of the ALBion 
has been one of marked success, and it has proceeded on its course with an 
evenness and tranquillity that we ourselves little anticipated in the outset. No 
public journal, perhaps, has encountered less opposition—has been engaged in 
fewer disputes, or been more successful than the Albion. The paper is now 
in the firenty-third year of its existence; yet with how much satisfaction can 
we turn to its pages and point tothem as the record of our public life! Or 
tergiversation and dishonour we trust we have ever been guiltless—of injus- 
tice we hope no one accuses us—with personalities we are certainly not charge- 
able, and consistency in our political creed, the world, we believe, gives us 
credit for fully and honourably maintaining. 

With what discouraging prospects did we embark in this then novel enter- 
prise. “A British paper in the United States!” quoth a friend to us; “you 
are insane. ‘Che Americans will not permit it—your office will be pulled down 
within three months.” But the Americans to their honour did permit it, and 
among them are to be found some of our best and steadiest friends and sup- 
porters. They wisely saw that the existence of a foreign journal in their 
country gave living evidence of the liberty of that country, and the toleration 
of opinions when properly and judiciously expressed. Nor has our course 
been a very difficult one—for no sooner had the public discovered that we came 
with no hostile feelings—that we avoided all disputes and personalities, and 
took no part in the domestic and party politics of the country, than we were 
permitted to pursue the even tenour of our way without molestation. 


We have never ceased to consider that we were in the eyes of the American 
public a sort of guest; and we took for our rule of action that which should 
guide any gentleman while in the house of another—namely to treat all the 
members of the family with deference and respect, and never to interfere with 
his family concerns; and when matters come up for debate to discuss them 
with firmness but fairness and liberality. By pursuing this course we have 
found it perfectly practicable to conduct a British monarchical paper in this 
Republic for the space of twenty-two yeare without abating one jot of its 
principles 

It has been a cardinal point in our policy to promote to our utmost ability a 
good feeling between the United States and Great Britain; and we have 
adopted this course not only from policy but conviction,—for who can doubt 
the benefits that flow from a prolongation of peace between two kindred na- 
tions whose prosperity is identical? We repeat for the hundredth time—and 
every commercial revulsion has proved the truth of the assertion—that neither 
country can suffer in any of its essential interests without the other sharing 
in the evil. Such are our opinions, and we have lost no opportunity in 


| giving expression to them, Our labours have been rewarded by the approba 


tion of some of the most distinguished men in both countries, who have cheered 
us on our course. Wee shall continue in the same path with unabated energy, 
and as an evidence of our determination we appeal tothe contents of the pre- 
sent number. ‘The selected matter, it will be seen, is of sterling value, and 
as Providence has again blessed us with a tolerable share of health, we pledge 
ourselves, while that remains, to keep up the established character of the 


| paper —— 


ENGLAND—STATE OF THE POOR 

Now that the wars that so long desolated Europe have ceased, and the in- 
genuity of man is employed for preserving and not destroying his own species, 
an increase of our race is visible throughout the civilized world. In populous 
European States this increase has become a source of anxiety to their respective 
governments, and thrown upon them the necessity of providing labour where 
population outruns employment. Formerly it was a desideratum to find men 
to employ in the field of battle—now it is equally a desideratum to find fields 
for the employment of men to cultivate the arts of peace 

In no country is this change in the secial state so generally felt as in Great 
Britain. Peace having led to an augmentation of human labour in other coun- 
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those countries have @stablished manufactories of their own, and henes 
those of Great Britain are less employed by toreigners than formerly, Such 
being the facts, a redundancy of population is observable throughout the Bri- 
tish Isles, and the great question presents itself to the statesman and philan- 
thropist how this redundance is to be employed, provided for, or disposed of ? 
Emigration is the natural relief looked forward to; but to thin out the peo- 
ple, and send them to distant parts of the globe is a task of some difficulty. 
The disposable resources of the nation would not suffice for the purpose, and 
it becomes a serious subject of inquiry how far it would be advisable to add to 
the national debt, for the purpose of diminishing this national burthen, sur- 
rounded as England is by powerful and warlike nations, whose population is 
increasing in a ratie equal to her own. Is it safe for England to reduce her 
physical power in any uadue degree, looking at the increasing population of 


fhe Avion. 








“CAN ODA il, ln 
From the British Whig. 

We make the following extracts from Despatches from the Colonial Se- 
eretary to the Governor General, which have lately been laid before the 
Legislative Council by order of His Excellency. These extracts show the 
opinion entertained by Her Majesty's Government of the arbitrary and ty- 
rannical administration that lately ruled this Province, and will be read with 
the greatest interest by every loyal subject of Her Majesty. The Radicals 
will rave more than ever at the interference in our local affairs, by the Im- 
perial Government, or in other words, at the ‘ benefal domination of the 
Mother Country. 


Extract of Despatch from Lord Stanley, to the Governor General; da- 
ted 17th March, 1844. 


* Her Majesty's assent will not be given to the Bill for the discourage- 





France—the hostile attitude frequently assumed by the French people, and 
the intensity with which they are pursuing every discovery, and adopting | 
every means to make themselves formidable in war? England, we think, can 
hardly be deemed to be secure with less than a constant resident population of | 
30,000,000 of souls. It is true that founding distant colonies will create new 
markets for the products of British industry; but it must be borne in mind | 
that colonies require protection, and that such protection makes a heavy de- 
mand on the resources of the parent State. The more numerous the branches 
of a tree, the more substance does the trunk require to nourish and support 


ment of Secret Societies. The Queen cannot be sdvised to concur in an en- 
actment placing any class of Her Majesty's subjects bevond the protection of 
the law, and depriving them, without a previous conviction for crime, of the 
privileges fo which all British subjects lave a common title. You have, as I 
understood, adopted every necessary measure to restrain demonstrations 
calculated to disturb the public peace ; and much as I regret the existence 
of the societies against which the Bill is aimed, it appears to me more safe, 
more just and more coustitutional, to rely ou the Exeentive Government for 
the prevention of their possible excesses, and on their leaders’ good sense 
and loyalty acting on the advice, which Tam sure you will tender to them 





, a , ‘ , . in a friendly spirit, for their ultimate dissolution, than to encounter the evil 
them. Fifty millions sterling must be raised annually to meet the exigencies | a Srtemclly epirit, fur their ullpaate Use Bin gees 


of the State, and as a large portion of this sum is drawn from imposts on the | jyjyit 


common necessaries and luxuries of life, such as tea, sugar, tobacco, malt, 
&c., it follows that the greater the population, the less burthensome do these | 
taxes become. These are reasons why the population ofthe kingdom must not | 
be too suddenly checked. 

Two remedies alone present themselves for the mitigation of these evils, viz. : 
an improved system of husbandry, such as draining and clearing, the use of 
composts, the introduction of guano and artificial! manures, and—E.igration. | 
The first remedy is adopted with great zeal throughout Great Britain, and its 
good effects are daily felt; but emigration is slow in its operation, because it 


is not forced. Weare entirely of opinion that all emigration should be vo- | 
Let the government remove all impediments to the annual swarms 
of the people who may wish to leave the parent hive and make their honey in 


a distant part of the Earth’s garden, always giving the preference to her own 


luntary. 


colonies. Nay more, the government should not only remove impediments, 
but give facilities to emigration, provided it be free. The Emigration B ill about 
to be taken up by Parliament, we believe contemplates measures of this sort. 
May success atiend the deliberations of the collected wisdom of the nation in 
this important matter. 

Wecannot close without again adverting to the efforts that are making by 
the noble and wealthy throughout the country for improving the morals, tle 





health, and general condition of the people; and we refer the reader to an ar- 
ticle in this day’s paper, copied from Bell's Messenger, which describes the 
plan of that excellent man, Lord Willoughby D’Eresby, for providing em- 
ployment for the labouring poor. We have in former papers announced the 
measures taken for making parks and places of recreation and health in Man- 
chester and other cities, to one of which Sir Robert Peel subscribed £1,000, 
or five thousand dollars. 


These places are to be open and free to the people 
The Public Baths too,and Public Wash-houses, are producing the best effects, 
and the truth of the beautiful maxim thatcleanliness isconducive to morality 
is daily becoming more certain. “Another idea no less true than delightful is 
beginning to prevail, viz.: that cleanliness in the habiliments and persons of 
the lower classes will have a tendency to lessen the distance between them 


and the upper ranks. The reluctance felt by some to commune with people in 


by | 


egislation, affording too realy precedents of severity and violence for 
ation in future times and on other occasians.’ 





Ewtract of Di spatch Srom Lord Stank wy ilo the Governor General; dated 
27th March, 1844. 

* The Bill for better securing the independence of the Legislative Assem- 
iy, will be confirmed, and finally enacted by the Queen in Council 

‘T assume that the exclusion from the Assemblyof all Recorders of Cities, 
of all Sheriffs, of the Adjutant General of Militia, and of the Master of the 
Trinity House, Quebec, is justified by some reason which does not exist 
in the ense of the holders of the corre sponding offices in England But 
what is finally enacted by the Queen in Council on a subject BO per uliarly 


affecting the rights and yp ivileves of the House of Assembly, Her Majesty | 


defers to the judgment and recommendation of the two Honses of local le- 
gislature as the surest guide by which Her decision could be directed. It 
has not, however, been without some distrust of the wisdom of some of the 
provisions of this low that Her Majesty has so decided. 
*T cannot concur in the opinion that the prohibition of Ministers of Reli- 
ion, of whatever faith or form of worship, from holding seats in the As- 


| sembly, and from voting for members of that House, will really remove them 
} from political and party strife 


‘Nor if L could anticipate th. result, should I regard it as an advantage 


| sufficient to countervail the great inconvenience of so detaching the whole 


body of the Religious Teachers of the Province from their fellow-country- 
men ou questions in Which all educated men must feel a lively interest, and 


in regard to which the great majority of such nen have duties to perform 
from which no such regulation can debar them.’ 


5 


We have great pleasure in copying the letter of Mr. Widder of the Canada 
Company to the clergy of the Province, offering to undertake, on the part of 
the company, the management of all the clergy reserve lands at a fixed rate of 
commission. ‘The plan and offer appear to us to be excellent, and fraught 
with infinite advantages. We sincerely trust that they will be taken up in a 
proper spirit and acted upon without delay. ‘The great suecess that has at 
tended the Canada Company—the skill with which that body manages its own 
affairs, and the character for honour and integrity which it sustains, give a 
sufficient guarantee that its management of the clergy property will be equally 
safe and successful — 

Avriculture.—The bustle in our office this week consequent upon an entire 
change of type, and the intervention of the holyday of New Year, have pre- 


shies - ; > | vented us from being entirely prepared with the Agricul/wral edition; wut 
the lower walks of life is lessened, if the people present a clean exterior. We |‘ ilo ures Sa 


‘lose half our repugnance toa plain person or a plain dress if neatness be the 
characteristic feature. The higher and lower classes in England have been 
too long estranged from each other, and it is one of the objects of “ Young 
England” to lessen this unnatural distance, to bring peer and peasant closer 
together, and to revive the old English habits of sociality and kindness be- 
tween man and man and Briton and Briton. 


Mr. Cushing, the Envoy from the United States to the Celestial Empire, 
has recently returned via Mexico, having, it is understood, fully accomplish- 
ed the purpose of his mission. 

Mr. ©. has brought a full confirmation of the new revolution in Mexico, 
and is of opinion that the sun of Santa Anna is set. Santa Anna, however, 
it is said, has an army of 15,000 men, and commands, to a certain extent, the 
ecclesiastical purses of the country ; if so we care not for Paredes, although his 
adherents may hold the capital. His dexterous opponent, Santa Anna, in all 
his overthrows has, cat-like, generally lighted on his feet, and such we opine 
will be the result in the present instance. Santa Anna has courage and 
military skill, and with 15,000 men and plenty of money, he may, if he pleases, 
maintain his dictatorship. Should, however, the tables be eventually turned 
upon him, he will leave the country ; but his banishment will be of short du- 
ration, for we doubt not that he will be speedily recalled to re-assume the 
reins of government which he seems to hold better than any other Mexican. 

Mr. Cushing, we are happy to learn, was received with great respect and 
attention in all the British possessions at which he touched. 
sketch of his journey we select the following :— 


From a 


It will be remembered that previous accounts informed us of the disaster 
of the Missouri, with its train of inconveniences to the mission, the kind 
attentions paid the Americans at Gibraltar by the Governor and others, the 
departure of Mr. Cushing in the Oriental steamer, his arrival at Alexandria, 
his passage up the Nile, his journey across the isthmus, and his reaching 
Suez in safety. 

From Aden he went in the Cleopatra to Bombay, and on his arrival there 
in the evening he found a grand ball about to take place on board the 
Brandywine, the rigging and spars of which were splendidly illuminated. 
Mr. Cushing’s safe arrival was a source of high gratification to his naval 
friends, particularly at so opportnne a moment, aud added greatly to the 
pleasure of the fete. 

At Bombay Mr. Cushing was the guest of Sir George Arthur, former 
Governor of Upper Canada. During his brief stay he found time, in 
per me J with Mr. Fletcher Webster and Mr. O'Donnell, an attaché of 


we give, nevertheless, a few columns of excellent matter on this subject, pre 
pared by our friend, Mr. Skinner, who has, as before mentioned, undertaken 
the direction of this department of the Albion. 





,” The Albion of to day appears in an entire new dress. The type was 
cast expressly for it at the Foundry of Mr. George Bruce, in Chambers st., 
an old and well established concern. 

The plate of Netsoy, which is universally admired, we are issuing with 
all possible expedition, but as no more than twenty-five per diem can be 
friends will be patient. Our subscribers in Montreal and Quebec shall 
have our early attention, and we can assure them that since the last touches 
of the Mezzotiut have been laid on, the plate lias assumed a beauty and 
finish every way pleasing to the eye, and gratifying to the admirers of the 
great naval hero of England. 
not be less than $1,500. 


The whole cost of plate and impressions will 
This is a very large outlay, but our subseribers 
well know that we have never spared expense ; and if they will exert them- 
selves a little to add to our list, it is all we ask in retaru. A large subserip- 
tion list, they will bear in mind, is like a large army, constantly wasting by 
death and desertion. Recruits are therefore necessary to keep up its force 





and efficiency. 


paper. 
contributions, is the spokesman of the carriers on this occasion. 


——- 


In consequence of the inclemency of the weather on the evening of his pre- 


to test the liberality of the public, and we sincerely trust that he may not 
fail in meeting that reward which his eminent talents so jastly entitle him 
to hope for, from every lover of the drama. Mr. Crisp will produce, on 
this occasion, “ Used Up’—a highly successful drama, written expressly 


for him in London, and played there for upwards of one hundred nights. 





From the American of Yesterday. 
BISHOP ONDERDONK. 





the legation, to make au interesting excursion into the Mahratta country, 
which pleased them far more than they could possibly have anticipated. 
The journey was made partly in coaches, and partly in palankins. 
went as far as Poonah, situated in the South-western part of the Deccan, 
in Central India, and formerly the capital of the Mahrattas. 

it is somewhat celebrated for having been captured in 1803, by Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, now the ‘Iron Duke.’ Here the travellers saw the 
largest cantonments of English troops in India, and attended a grand re- 
view, where the American Minister received the highest military honours. 
They also visited a celebrated Brahmin temple, being carried there on the 
backs of the sacred elephants, and escorted by the English political resident, 
Mr. Warden, who is favourably known to many of our countrymen, after 
whom he inquired with great interest. : 

At Bombay, Mr. Cushing received the most unremitting attentions from 
the civil and military authorities. Sir George Arthur was particularly 


obliging, and did the honours of his splendid residence with a kindness | 


and hospitality never to be forgotten. We may imagine something of the 
splendour, power and luxury of the English in India by instancing the 
position of Sir George, who enjoys a salary twice as great as that of our 


President, lives in the style of a Prince, and rules more than twenty | 


millions of people. 

From Bombay Mr. Cushing proceeded in the Brandywine down the 
Southern coast of India to Coyt 
visited the old native capital, Kandy, the principal site of the Bhudi«ts 
The island is called by the natives ‘the celestial paradise ;) and since the 
English have obtained an undisputed title, by cession from the native 
chiefs, it has become more than ever flourixinng and populous The 
greatest attention was paid the American Envoy by dh 
thorities, and particularly by the Governor, Sir Colin Campbell A ball 
was given by the English residents in honour of their American guests, 
@ the hall of the consulate. 


They charges preferred against him. 


on At this island he passed a week, and | 


ne principal an- | 


Coxvictios or Bisnor Oxperpoxsx.—The Honse of Bishops yesterday, 
after some deliberation, found Bishop Benj. 7’. Onderdonk ouiuty of the 


The vote was 11 Ayes—6 Nays. 


wrought off without detriment to the impressions, we must entreat that our 


The sentiments in the Carriers’ Address of the present year, having been 
spoken of in terms of approbation, we bave inserted it in the body of the 
Mr. J. W. 8. Hewes, a gentleman to whom we are indebted for 


Nr. Crise.—We would call the attention of our readers to the announce- | est books of the season 
ment of this geutleman’s benefit, which is appointed for Thursday next.— | the usual date of publication, on account of the holidays. 


“us I 


j proceeds i ye time agd 
in company with M. and Mad. Cassala, for the purpose of giving concerts, hax 
returned to New York after a somewhat lengthened tour. The lady, we are 
happy to say, is in good gealth, and «peaks in the highest terms of acknow- 
ledgement of the kindness she received in Canada. To the gentlemen of the 
press, especially at Montreal, she represents herself as being under deep and 


sincere obligations. Madame Arnoult will give her first concert in this city 
next week. 


Since writing the above we have met with the following article in the Bos- 
fon Transcript, which we have much pleasure in copying. The lady's 
first concert in New York takes place on the 15th inst., the programme of 
which we hope to lay before our musical readers next week 

Manawe Ansxovtt.—This accomplished lady whose musical powers are 
now fully appreciated in this city, lett it yesterday for New York and Phila 
delphia, from which places, after giving a few concerts, she will return to 
Boston, and devote herself to the instruction of pupils in her own chaste 
style of singing—a style pnrely [Italian and governed by a refined taste. It 
will be remembered that Madame Arnoult volunteered her valuable servi- 
ces to the Academy of Music, and to the Handel and Haydn Society, before 
both of whieh instimtions she sung with decided success. The tollow ing 
coer e in relation to these occasions, which we are permitted to 
peblish, indicates the pleasure of giving and reeciving a benefit 
A. Enior, Bsq., President of the Boston Academy of Music, to 

Mapane Anxount: , 

Mr. Eliot caunot suffer the oceasion to poss without expressing to Ma- 
dame Arnoult the feeling of grateful pleasure with which he listened to her 
auece aafud exertions last « vening , 
| The delicacy of her attention te the Academy has been followed by an 
| exhibition of her powers, which, while it delighted the audience, cannot 
| fail to meet with beneficial influence on Madame Arvoult herself. Indeed 
it isno small part of the pleasure with which Mr. Eliot looks back on the 
transaction, that it affords the best renson to believe the sympathy of the 
Boston masical public with Madane Arnoult will be strengthened and 


rile ene sy by the ladytike delicacy and kindness she has shown 
throughout. 


| Beacon street, Dee. 16th, 13844, 


Madame Arnoult, the v whe tw M 





Saweces 


Mapame Ansovnt, to Sauurs A. Envot, Be@., President of the Boston 
Ac ulemy ol Music : 

Madame Arnoult is very lappy to hear, through Mr. Eliot, that her hum- 

| ble ‘offrande’ to the Academy <A been received with so much kindness 


aud indulgence by her muasicul brethren. She did nothing for them bat to 
acknowledge as she best could, their own ‘delicate’ complinent—nothing 
| but to fulfil both a wish aud a duty from the heart towards the Academy, 
| their worthy President and the good-willing pralolic of Boston . 
December 16th, 1944 


J. Cutexenina, Esq, President of the Handel and Haydn Society, to 
| Mapvame Anwounr: : 

Madom,—I an requested by the board of Trustees of the Handel and 
| Havdu Society to tender vou their most sincere thanks, for your very effi. 
| cient aid at the Oratorio on Saturday evening last, For myself permit me te 
| offer you iny most sincere congratulations for ‘ your enceess’ in contributing 
}so much to the pleasure of the audience With the hope that on your re 
turn to Boston we can offer you something more substantial than mere words 
| for your services, T remain most truly and re epectfully your obedient hum. 

ble eervont, 
J. Crrexnrain 

Thesday morning, Dee. 17th, 1044, 


| 


Mapame Ansouct to J. Curckentna, Beg., President of the Handel and 
Haydn Society 
Boston, December 17, 1844. Sir: T wonld beg to aseure the board of 
trustees of the Handel and Haydn Society that your courteous acknuwledg- 
ment of my poor but hearty aid to them at the lest Oratorio, is, in their narne, 
| both an honour and a great satisfaction to me. Indeed to the last moment 
lof my professional career will [most gratefull, : member ‘The Melodeon’ 
| —one of my firwt and best practical schools, and the umsical public of Bes- 
ton which has so much assisted and strengthened wy overtimil step bey 
| thei constant indulgence and kindness. 

As to your own obliging congratulations, sir, for what you are plensed to 
eall ‘my saucer ae’ | brunbly ace wept of thein maa very highly appre intel on 
couragement from the President of the Handel and Haydn Society, but not 
less warmly received in my heart, believe ine, as the kind wishes of a good 
judge a ground hin, a gourd friend 

Res» etfully yours, 0 





| 


Anseovlt 


THE COMPLIMENTARY BENEFIT TO GEN. MORRIS. 

We understand that this affair is appointed to take place on the 20th inst., 
at the Tabernacle, and that an array of talent, unsurpessed on any former 
occasion, have volunteered their services—Ole Bull, Borghese, Pico, Madame 
Otto, Sanquirico, De Begnis, Antognini, Perozzi, Valtellina, Brough, and it is 
expected the Seguins, and Fraser, with numerous others, are all anxious to 
show their estimation of the man, who, during his long literary career, has 
proved hinself every body's friend. ‘That the public will reapond to the clair, 
we feel perfectly satisfied -— 

Wiley and Putnam's Literary News-Letter.—We have, perhaps, too long 
omitted calling the attention of our readers to this little periodic al, which is 
certainly an invaluable assistant to the student aud literary man, as it gives 
ina condensed form much information tat cannot be conveniently obtained 
| elsewhere. Published on the first of ev ery month, it forme a faithful ehbroni- 
cle of the most recent publications, both here and in England, with the 
prices annexed, There are also some two or three pages cf table-talk, in 
which works preparing for publication are announced, brief abstracts and 
critiques given of all books of importance recently inued, and in short it 
Notwith 
stunting the press of business during the holiday season, we perceive that 
the January number, besides being unusually fall of literary correspondence 


evinces much care and judgment in its preparation throughout. 


and criticism, is accompanied by an extra, which contains a list of the « hoic- 
Both these were issued some days in advance of 
When so much 
tact and skill are displayed in what is distributed gratis, whut ought we 


vious appeal, Mr. Simpson has considerately given him another opportunity | not to expect from periodicals of more ambitious pretensions ! 





Ove Burt—the great Ole Ball, gives « farewell concert, on Monday, at 
the Tabernacle, when he will perform the Psalm of David, anew piece just 
composed by himself. He will also repeat Niagara, which has created so 
much sensation, as well as the Solitude of the Prairie. The «plewlid talent 
of this great performer, together with his popularity, will not fail to fill the 
house. 

*.” The Semiramide, was produced at Valmo's last night, with great 
success, and will le repeated this evening. Borghese aul Pico divided 


the applauses andl bouquets which were showered upon them in great 





profusion The lateness of the hour when the performance closed, 


The Ayes were—Bishops Eastburn of Massachusetta, Hopkins of Ver prevents us from giving any critique this week. 


| 
| mont, Henshaw of Rhode Island, Brownell of Connectient, Lee of Dela- 
ware, McIlvaine of Ohio, Chase of Ilinois, Johns of Virginia, Smith of Ken- 
| tucky, Freeman of Arkansas, Polk of Louisiana. 

| The Nays were—Bishop Delancy of Western New York, Doane of New 
| Jersey, Whittingham of Maryland, Ives of North Carolina, Gadeden of South 
| Carolina, Kemper, Missionary Bishop. 

If to the eleven votes in the negative, be added those of the three pre- 
senting Bishops, viz: Bishop Meade of Virginia, Bishop @tey of Tennessee, 
and Bishop Elliott of Georgia—who, from the fact of consenting to present 
Bishop Onderdonk, must be assumed to have believed bim guilty, bat who, 
as presenters, had no vote on the question of guilt or mnocence—it makes 
an array of 14 to 6,of the House of Bishops, against their i brother 


sorrow—not that we believe it erroneous, but that uiere should have been 
occasion for such proceeding at all 

The Church mourns when one of its Heads is convicted of offences against 
morality—but as the church on earth is but an aggregate of frail human be- 


to be done, when guilt has been made manifest, is to separate it at once from 
the ecound body 

| The minority ix 
ed of our bi 


Ulle caae ls composed of some of the ablest and most learn- 
ul the fact of their non-concurreuce with their brethren 








nope—t 


case be meal public 
} 


The sentence passed om the 


| by a vote of 


sishop is suspension, which was carried 


nine acaimet cight who voted tor deposition 


We need not say, that we record the result of this trial with deep pain and | 


will excite a strong desire in the Church, we apprehend, that the whole | 





Eugene Suc.—We have before us No. 11 of Winchester’s edition of the 
Wandering Jew, translated from the French by Henry W. Herbert, author 
of Marmaduke Wyvil, Cromwell, &, &e. 


THE DRAMA 
Park Turatne.—T he destructive star system, that acts like an incubus 
on the fortanes of ‘ Old Drary,’ when left to the anaided efforts of her stock 
actors, has prodneced its usnal results since the departure of Mr. Anderson. 





| 





Even Chippendale, an artist of undoubted excellence, whose praise is in 


every mouth and a man commanding the respect of all who know hism in pri- 


| 
' 
vate life, wae rewarded on his benefit night with a beggarly account of 
empty boxes, although presenting a bill of sterling dramatic excellence, and 


an array of professional talent, which certainly cannot be equalled in any 


ings, it cannot hope exemption from. the lot of buiantty, and all that remains | 00° Theatre, m the United States. Mr. Crisp is another instance of a similar 


jndifference on the part of the public, to support stock actors, however great 
may be the estimation in which that same public holds their abilities. We 
| né@ht, in our desire to see the legitimate drama prosper, make many sage 
reflections on thix mantfest injustice awarded to real excellence, but knowing 
| how ineffectual all such attempts to regulate popular opinion are, we shall 
only « 


tent ourselwes with saying to those, who like ourselves are anxious 
| that one temple shall be preserved, where the rich treasures of dramatic li- 
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torature may yet be preserved, to consider whether their entire withdrawal 

from the Park may not be the means of giving us up entirely to the innove- 

tions of the modern stage; and thus deprive us of evena shadow of that 

dramatic and histrionic excellence, which has for so long a period been us- 

sociated with the time-honoured walls of the Park Theatre. 

Mr. Simpson has revived several of the old comedies of the Morton and 
Reynokd’s school, with « strength of cast every way unexceptionable. The old 
Rapid and Bonus of Chippendale, are perfect specimens of their class, =, 
racy, and urtistical. W hile Crisp, in Rapid and Gossamer exhibits much o 
the mercurial lightness of Lewis, the original representative of these parts, 
combined with adash of the modern school of acting, that takes away any 
of the antiquated tone, that occasionally clings to personations of this class 
in the present day. Skerrett and Fisher, too, are both artists of no 
common stamp of character. Dyott, and Barry, judicious experienced 
actors, bring their weight into these pieces, and reuder the representation 
far above mediocrity ; while the ladies of the present Park company, A a 
whole, are decidedly superior to any we have had, for years past. Mrs. 
Sloman, « finished actress of the old school, aud eminently superior, in her 
particular line. Miss Ellis, a charming representative of the fine lady, the 
dashing coquette with a dash of the sentimental never descending to maw k- 
ishness, is aa invaluable acquisition in these old comedies. 1 hen there is 
the delightfully natural Mrs. Skerrett, one of the most lovely impersonations 
of the rural heroines that we have ever seeu. Susan Ashfield, Jesse Oat- 
lands, &c., are living portraits; life-like and truthful. The Juno looking 
Mrs. Abbott, and the pretty lndy-like Mrs. Duvernel complete the list of 
the higher walks of female characters, and are certainly unmatched at any 
other Theatre. While the rattling gay Mre. Kuight, and the very useful 
and valuable Mrs. Dyott, aud Mrs. Barry, give in their several lines able 
support, to all they undertake ; and yet this aggregated talent fails to make 
any positive impression on the public, unless a star of eminence is called in 
to give the stamp of fashion to the performance. . 

Mr. Simpson has varied the character of his entertainments during the 
week, by producing a very interesting Military piece called the Battle of 
Austerlitz, or Love and Honour, including a very effective Panorama of the 
famous battle, executed in Hillyard’s best style. The dranm presents avery 
interesting story, combined with its chief attraction of scenic display, and 
has met with a warm reception. 

Crisp, as a drunken reckless young soldier, was exceedingly happy, as 
was Dyott and Barry. We were glad to see Skerrett, ina part exactly fitted 
to him ; his Peter Pontoon, a cowardly officer of the commissariat, is a 
richly extruvagaut piece of whim, precisely suited for holiday audiences. 
Mra. Skerrett too, a gay young village girl, following her lover to the camp ; 
in the disguise of a boy, is a delightful piece of frolicsome humour; Mrs. 
Abbott, as Constance, looked the part of the heroine and played with un- 
usual spirit and taste, John Fisher loses his identity and becomes a Mrs. 
Canteen, a second Moll Flaggon—a Moll Chubb— Mitchell must look to his 
laurelsa—for Fisher treads close on his heels, in this formidable Amazon. 

We ure glad to perceive that Mr. Simpsou has received Borcicault’s last 
comedy of Old Heads and Young Hearts ; its success in London has been of 
the most decided character, equal we learn to London Assurance. Farrin’s 
part, seems admirably adapted for Chippendale, while Crisp, we should 
suppose, will be quite at home, in Charles Matthew's character ; the whole 
strength of the Park will be brought into requisition, aud we trust that Mr. 
Simpsou will be induced to spare no expense Ror care in putting it upon 
the stage. It requiries great accessories of scenery and appointments, and 
we see that they are all to be new for the occasion 

Ovyarc Tuxarne.—The holidays have proved a harvest as usual to the 
manager of this little Box ; and all without the production of any strong at- 
traction; forduring the past week revivalsof popularfavourites have answered 
all the purposes of expensive noveltics, Mitchell is certainly a fortunate 
manager, as well as a man of acknowledged tact. The judicious selection 
of pieces, exactly fitted for his actors’ talents, and adapted to the tastes of 
his audiences, are the main secrets of his continuous success. 

The Olympic, with such management and its light expenses, must suc- 
ceed, and we cordially wish it a continuance of the patrouage it so richly 
deserves. 

The holidays being over, the old patrons of the Olympic will be looking 
for some of the novelties Mitchell has announced as in preparation, and we 
are expecting that the manager's Loudon Correspondent has furuished a new 
invoice, of the last productions wlapted to the ‘ peculiar character’ of the 
entertainments of this establishment. 

Cuaruam Trearre.—The admirable manner in which Duverna pro- 
duced The Christmas Carol, established it as a standing dish at| this Theatre 
during the holidays. A new drama called, “ Windsor Castle,” has also been 
played with secess during the week. Freer, who exhibits tact, precisely 
suited for the Theatre over which he presides, seems indefatigable in seek- 
ing for novelties adapted to the Chatham audiences. The lovely and fascin- 
ating Miss Reynolds, has resumed her place here, and is attracting all hearts, 

by her spirited and charming acting 

Bowery Trrarre.—Putnam, Rookwood, Mazeppa, Jack Sheppard, and 
dramas of this school, are attracting overflowing houses nightly. 


THE NEW-YEAR ADDRESS OF THE CARRIERS OF 


THE ALBION.—JIANUARY 1, 1845. 
BY JOHN W. 8. HOWS, 
Ceelam, non Animum, mutant qui trans Mare currant. 
Spectemur agendo, 
Revolving years have puss'd, now lwenly-(wo, 
Since first the Aneto dail'd its Patnons true! 
First of the Press, that in Columbia's hand 
To British feelings gave the sole command. 
To yoa, kind Patrons, owning kindred birth, 
Who stamp'd our efforts with approving worth, 
And friends have been, through all our toilsome way; 
The yearly tribute of our thanks we pay: 
But not alone do Britons’ fostering hands 
Claim all the meed our Annual verse demands. 
America! to thee we proudly owe 
Our grateful thanks for aid you still bestow ; 
For though not “ Native,” yet your smiles we've won, 
You've made our “ Ateios” your adopted son! 
Firm may such genial feelings ever bind 
The Anglo-Saxon mee with heart and mind 
Sprung from a parent stock that claims the meed 
Ot honour’s tribute to high worth and deed. 
We're one in brotherhood and ties combin'd, 
In Literature, in Arts and Laws entwin'd, 
Our Commerce rivals the assembled world, 
And every sea beholds our flags unfurid, 
Bearing aloft Protection and Defence, 
Securing rights, and checking vain pretence. 
Such are thy blessings, mild aud holy Peace! 
Nations are prosper'd, and their joys increase : 
Palsied the arm that would these ties divide, 
And rend Couw wera from Barras yta’s side! 
Usrren—o'er the world, fair Freedom reigus, 
And man erect, dreads not a despot's chains! 
Turn now our Muse, te w lrere fond wishes roam, 
That sacred spot—the Exile’s cherished Howe ; 
Proud in her sea-girt strengti, and freemen bold. 





Her righteous laws—her truth, unbought on sold— ® 
Proud of her youthful Queen, who firmly reigns 


In loyal hearts, by mild affection’s chains— 
Domestic blessings round Her throne catwine— 
The Monarch’s court is now hur Virtue’s shrine ; 
And Britons hail with joy the Bauxswick name, 
Secured for ages on the scroll of Fame ' 
Vicroria’s mame attunes the feeble lyre— 


a : — — 
Thy virtues kindle all the Muse’s fire— 
As Wife, as Mether, Daughter, and as Queen, 
The noblest sovereign England e’er has seen! 
‘Tis not by deeds of war and conquest you sustain 
The glories of a throne (which oft are glory’s stain ;) 
But milder thoughts thy woman's heart employ, 
T’ insure thy People’s good, and gain domestic joy. 
Proud Scoria’s sens, far in their Highland home, 
(Where Hanoverian Prince once fear'd to roar, ) 
Transfer the homage ow’'d to Stuart's race 
To Hex, who claims by right their extinct place. 
See her wild rocks and glens, and Athol’s braes, 
Vocal with Ateent’s and Victorta’s praise. 
This is the homage loyal hearts bestow, 
More precious far than despots e’er can know. 
Thus does our sovereign Lady well command 
Respect and love in every distant land. 
The mighty Czar leaves his vast empire's sway 
A tribute to Victoria’s worth to pay ; 
And Gartia’s Monarch swells the regal train, 
Link’d by her virtues fast in Friendship’s chain. 
Long may our Queen o'er Britain proudly sway 
Paternal rule—and faction’s arts dismay— 
And millions who her wide dominion own, 
As pillars firm, uphold her spotless throne. 
Albion's fair sister isle, Exina brave ! 
“Gem of the sea!” For thee our Muse would crave 
Blessings that spring from loyalty and peace— 
These will insure thy Green Isle’s fair merease. 
*Tis not by Faction or Rebellion’s power 
Thy fame can stand in peril’s dark’ning hour, 
Link’d with Britannia—thy protecting stay — 
Thon may’st the world defy—and share her sway. 
May thy great “ Acrrator” wisely feel 
That Britain rules for [reland’s truest weal- 
Let Erin in her sovereign’s counsels see 
The lenient hand, that makes her truly Free! 
Then through the vista of the coming years 
We'll see the downfall of our present fears. 
Trion and strength and equal laws proceed, 
And faction shrinks aghast as they succeed ; 
Mild Government its equal rights dispense, 
Binding each heart, and banishing offence. 
These are thy bulwarks, A/bion—stronger far 
Than conquering hordes, or muniments of war. 
So shalt thou tow’r in greatness and in fame, 
And Freedom's trump still celebrate thy name! 
Not to our native land alone extend 
The feelings warm that in our bosoms blend, 
Corumata claims our Muse's grateful voice, 
Herne is the Home of our adopted choice— 
Our children’s Home, by all the rights of birth, 
Their fathers own thy freeborn native worth ; 
And though fond meim’ry yet may ling’ring stray 
To Albion’s shores, and for her welfare pray— 
Yet in those orisons Conumpra shares 
Our warmest wishes, and our ardent prayers. 
Last to our Patross, would we now rehearse 
Our Axsvat thanks, in this our humble verse ; 
Fain would we monnt Parnassus’ giddy height, 
And vie with poets in their noblest flight ; 
Homeric fire we strive in vain to seize, 
Our rhyme prosaic scarcely hopes to please ; 
Yet in our truth we proudly dare to say, 
Your smiles have cheer’d us thro’ our arduous way. 
Those smiles to keep shall all our efforts move, 
We're amply paid when you our toils approve. 
Still shall our Arpion, in its weekly pound, 
The Wortp’s Daauerreotrer be ever found. 
Choice in its articles of wit and sense, 
And high ton'd feeling—void of all offence ; 
Dish’d to the palates of our varied friends, 
Striving to please by manly means and ends. 
To Pourrics, Domestic News, and Arts, 
Giving that charm strict justice sure imparts ; 
Our critics have no private aims to seek, 
They praise the worthy and spur on the weak : 
Giving to all the meed by justice due, 
They laud the Beaurirun and uphold the True! 
Yielding to Musie all her varied charm, 
Showing the Drama’s magic power to warm— 
These are the tasks our Albion strives to do, 
For you, our Patrons, ever kind and true. 
May we this course in steady guise maintain, 
And you be spared our labours to sustain ; 
May years roll on and see your joys ingrease, 
And Atsros and Conumera 
Restin Peace! 





PARK THEATRE. 
MONDAY —First night of the new Comedy of Old Heads and Young 
Hearts, (written by the Author of London Assurance) aud Austerlitz. 
TUESDAY—Old Heads and Young Hearts—and Austerlitz. 
WEDNESDAY, do do 
THURSDAY—Mr. Crisp's Benefit. 
FRIDAY & SATURDAY, a favourite Comedy and other entertainments. 


N ITCHELL’s OLYMPIC THEATRE, Broadway.—Dress Circle 50 Cents; Pitt 
4 121-2 cents; Upper Boxes 25 cents; Private Boxes 8&5. Doors open at 6 1-2 o’clock— 
curtain rises at 7 o'clock. 


IALMO’S NEW YORK OPERA HOUSE, Chambers-street.—Admission— First 
ier and Parqnette, $1; Second Tier, 50 cents; Private Boxes, with four admissions, 
$65. Seats secured from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. Doors open at 7, performance to commence at 
7 1-2o0’clock. Librettos in Envlish and Palian can be had at the Box-Office. 
Saturday, the 4th, and Tuesday, the 7th of Jannary, will be performed Rossini’s grand 
Opera, SEMIRAMIDE. Semiramide, Signora Borghese; Arsace, Signora Pico; lire- 
nus, Signor Perorzi; Assen, Signor Valtellina. 


] ENTISTRY .—A CARD—We the undersigned, having had nomerous opportrmities 

of examining Sets of Artificial Teeth, as made and adapted to the mouth by Mr. M. LE- 
VETT, Dentist of this city, corner of Broadway and Warren-street, and being fully satis- 
fied that he isan expertand scientific workman in his protession, and that he possesses a 
remarkable tact in the delicate and exact adjustment of both whole and ee sets to the 
gums, Upen an original and ingenious application peculiar to him, of the philoso; lhical prin- 
ciples of atmospheric pressure : do therefore, in consideration of duty to the artist and to 
the public, cheerfully recommend Mr. Levett to the patronage of our citinens. 

New York, November, 1844. Signed, fgets 

ISAAC J. GREENWOOD, D.D.S., JOHN NFILSON, M.D., 
P. Ss. TOWNSEND, M. D. H. McLEAN, M.D. 

The original can be seen at Mr. Levett's Office, 260 Broadway, corner of Warren-street. 
THE CELEBRATED BOEHM FLUTE, adopted at the Paris Conservatoire 

Royal and the London Royal Academy of Masic. 

Professor PHILIP ERNST would respectfally announce that the great success of the 
above new Flote having induced him to stady it, be is vow fully »repared to give lessons 
on it. He would invite amateurs to call at his music rooms, 25 Brentwey, where he 
will be happy to let them bear it, and explain to them the pecul arities of the invention, 
which is remarkable for the excellence of its tone, and its great perfection of tune. 

N. B. Mr. Ernst still continues as usual to give instructions ow the ordinary Flute and 
Guiiar, at 395 Broadway, neer Walker-street. alwlecl4 


ME: GREEN'S AGENCY FOR DOMESTICS, No. 386 Broadway, East 
side, between White and Walker-streets, New York. 
Families wanting Domestics are respecttuily reqaested to send their orders, as long as 
possible in anticipation, so that a better opportanity may be afforded for selection. 
Hours of business from & o'clock, A.M. till 4 PLM. ably3aug 


WANTED, in a Ladies’ School, a Gentleman to teach Arithmetic and the use of the 
Globes. Apply to Mr. Miller, bookseller, 647 Broadway, near Bleecker-st. abStJ4 











IGH SCHOOL OF MONTREAL.—Direcrors.—The Honoorable George 

Moffatt, Davi Torrance, Esq.. Dr. M’Calloch, Benjamin Holmes, Esq., William 
Murray, Esq., J. J. Day, Bsq., Joseph Savage, Esq., Charles Geddes, Esq.. B. H. Le- 
moine, Esq., Dr. Campbell, wv C. Meredith, Esg., William Lann, Esq., James Ferrier, 
Esq., John Youny, Esq. 

Secretary and Treasnrer—D. Davidson, Exq. Rector—The Rev. G. F. ee M.A., 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (lave Principal of Hull College, England.) Second 
Master—Mr. T. A. Gibson (late Head Master of Caavinus Institution, at Edinburgh.) Writ- 
ing and Arithmetical Master—Mr. George H. Gorden (late of the Madras College, St. 
Amdirews, Scotland.) Assistant Masters—Mr. S. Phillips (late of the Quebec Classical 
School), and Mr. Bowman. Freach Master—Mons. L. Potel, Professeur de la Faculte des 
Lettres de Paris. Drawing Master—Mr. Duncan 

The School consists of two Branches, the HIGHER and the PREPARATORY. At the 
former, the subjects maght are READING, WRITING, the LATIN, GREEK, and 
PRENCH leogoeges, ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, ARITH- 
METIC a»! BOOK-KEEPING ; the ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICS and NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Preparatory Branch is formed for Bovs from six to eight vears of age, who will be 
taught READING, WRITING, ARITHMETIC, an! GEOGRAPHY. 

The Vearly Payment for each Pupil attending the Higher Branch, is £19, and for the 
Preparetery, £¢ Ome half pavable at the opening of the School after the Sammer Holi- 

lays, and the other half apon the I<t of Pebruary 

A Pupil entering the School between the regular terms, will be charged for the Hiche: 
Branch, 20s., and for the Preparatory, 12s. per month. 

Lessons in DRAWING are given on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. There 
will be an extra charge for this class 





shed to his Parent or Guardian. 








— ee 


: {the School at the en the Session, when prizes are | 
ia ach class, according to their proficiency and good con- 
luct 
The Rector, Second Master and Mr. Phillips, receive Boarders. 
D. DAVIDSON, Secretary, 
Montreal, September 21, 1844 ais ty m 


Nitto several Lines off Fachetstetmeen New York and Liverpool keve arranged for 


their from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of each month ; the ships to 
soascabgull Gans boaie Gils ste chan ee os - 
Ships. Captains. Days of Salling from New Days rf Sailing from 
of! 
Patrick Henry, J. A. Delano, July 6,Nov. 6, March 6 ;August 21, Dec. 21, April 21 
Virginian, . “pt, “* i, - * s = “ 2B, Ba 
Montezuma, e ~ tee “6, M, « = Sept. bY Jan. ra May : 
Mottingeur, or ° oe 21, - » o“ a . 4“ oe 
Roscius, J. Collins, a es Oe a - &> a 
Europe, Farber. Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 nm * BS * 8B 
Independence, Nye -“s * 8. oe "fe." = 3 
Samuel Hicks, Bunker, “6 “ BM, “ MW} Oct 1, Feb. 1, June i 
New York, Cropper, -. & “ 21 “ 6, “ - “ 6 
verpool, Ekiridge, “ss, * Sf * @ sh ¢* 8, <« 
Siddons, Cobb, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 “Mm * Bw * 6 
Columbus, Cole o'@& © 6, oo” 6 whee Yee “« @ 
Ashburton, H. Huttleson, “ UW, “ 31, “ Mt _ 26, 26) « 96 
8. Whitney, Thompson, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16] Nov. 1, Marchl, July 1 
Yorkshire Bailey, a, -* a, « = eh 6, = 6, ed 6 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “8, *§ BS «* BB ee a oe 
Sheridan, Depeyster, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 om * KH * BB 
Cambridge, Barstow, “oo *. & “« 6 = = ..° oe o 2 
G. Washington, F. P. Allen, mn, * 0 §* om  * & * S&S 
United States, Britton, “16, “ 16, “ 6] Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
E ind, Bartlett, nm, “ &, * @ ” 6, end 6, = 6 
Rochester, Britton, na * 3 .* # =“ 8B, .% He ic@' 2 
Garrick, Trask, zm * 1, July 1, 
Oxford, A.J.Rathbone, Nov.1, Mar. 1 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommoeations are all that can be desired —— of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description stores of the best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adherred to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool,.............+ ++ $100, 
sed “6 from “ to New York,......£3 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire, England, Cam- 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
rig BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships 8S. Whitney, Virginian, United rates, ant Samoel Hicks, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
’ T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence Pe Washington, and Ashburton, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & GO., N. York. 
oe CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
, BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, ieerpent, Hottingeur, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


Beitisn AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL, STEAM SHIPS, 
4 of 1200 tons and 440 horse power each. Under contract with the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty. 










Hibernia .......... 60006900 6e0-cbnbsokden> cones 6ceesssecde Captain Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia Sc bha phencassesapethsenanchesacccdnanenan Captain Edward G, Lott. 
MOOR 2.0... cceccccccccscces seccceuccenes - Captain William Marrison. 
Britannia ............+ OOo reccevepocnsccoescopentenesseesede Captain John Hewitt. 
These vessels carry experienced Surgeons, and are supplied with Life Boats. For 
freight or passage apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, No. 3 Wall-street. 


New York, August, 10th, 1844, 


LBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, London,—Instituted in 1805—Em- 

powered by Act of Parliament. 
Dinecrors.—Matthew Harrison, Esq., Chairman, John Hampden Gledstanes, Esq., 
Depaty Chairman, Thomas Starling Benson, Esq., James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq., 
Frederick Burmester, Esq., John Coningham, Esy., Fred’k Dawes Danvers, Esq., Daniel 
Richard Warrington, Esq., Samuel H. Teush Herker, Esq., Ambrose Humphreys, Esq., 
Charles Russell, Esq., M.P., Kennard Smith, Esq. 

BANKERS.—The Bank of England. 
—_— (paid-up) One Million Sterling, or $5,000,000, and the Stockholders Respon- 
sible. 
Bonus of Eighty per cent, or 4-5ths of the profits, returned to the Policy-holder every 
three pone at compound interest, without any reduction or reservation whatever, either 
in Cash or applied in augmentation of the sum insured, or in reduction of the annual pre- 
miums, at the option of the Policy holders. 
_ The first division of Profits in 1849, and every 3 years afterwards. The subscribers hav- 
ing been appointed Agents for the above Company, are ready to receive proposals for 
Lite Insurance, and to grant Annuities, andl beg leave to invite examination of the great 
advantages offered by the ALaion Offiee, consisting of perfect security, arising from a 
large paid-up Capital, totally independent of the Premium Fund, and of the large trien- 
nial «distribution of profits among the Life Policy bolders. 
All persons, therefore, desirous of securing a provision for their families beyond con- 
tingency, will find it their interest to do business with this office. : 
JOSEPH FOWLER, A 
R. S. BUCHANAN, | 48&®%- 
No 57 Wall-street. New York, December 2lst, 1944. 


JATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, of London, 26 
Cornhill. Empowered by Act of Parliament. 

Direcrors.—T. Laurie Murray, Esq., Chairman, Professor Graves, A. M. F. R. S. 
amd! Professor Wheatstone, F. R. S., Auditors, J. Elliottstone, M.D. FL R.S., Phy sician, 
W. 8. B. Woolhouse, Esq., F. R. A. S., Actuary, Sutton, Euens, Ommanney & Prudence 
Solicitors, ‘ 
Bankers.—Glynn, Hallifax, Mills & Co. 

General ut for the United States of America, J. LEANDER STARR, Office No, 2 
Wall-street, New York. Physicians to the Society edical Examiners] ALEXANDER 
BE. HOSACK, M. D., 101 Franklin-street. J. KEARNY RODGERS, 110 Bleeker-street. 

This Institution, founded on the mutual and joint stock principle, embraces all the re- 
cent improvements in the science of Life Insurance. 

Proposals from persons residing in this city, and throughout the State of New York 
whether for whole term of life [with or without‘ profits’] or for a limited period, will be 
received at the office of the subscriber [No. 62 Wa l-street], where the same will ‘at once 
without primary reference to London, be accepted if the risk be eligible. fF 

The Bonus [or profits to policy-holders of five years standing], declared at the last an- 
nual meeting in May, 1844, was as follows: 

60 per cent on the annual premiums, as a reversionary addition to the policy—18 2-3 per 
cent payable in present cash—or, on the average, 2 per cent in permanent annual reduc- 
tion of future premiums—at the option of the assured. 

Pamphlets containing the last Annnal Report, the Society’s rates, &c., together with 
blank forms, and the fullest information may be obtained upon application. 

Blank forms of all a furnished free aon A 

. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, Resident in New Y 
62 Wall-street, November 19th, 1844. : —_ rridiain “See. 












ARR’S LIFE PILLS.—Curious and Highly Interesting Experiments 

on the Causes of Haman Longevity. 

he Scientific work! bas lately been enriched with a paper published in the transac. 
tions of the Surgical Institote of Paris, by the celebrated Spanish surgeons Gonzales and 
Valdez, assister| by Mous. Pierrot, of Paris, detailing experunents made by them during 
several years’ practice in Andalnsia, in Spain; and, when a right view is taken of the 
difficulties to be met with in obtaining subjects for dissection ina place where so much 
prejudice exists against the practice, as is the case in Spain, the obligations of the medi- 
cal profession to these gentlemen will be proportionately enhanced. The paper states 
* that their time was tor several years devoted to observations on the habits and manners 
of the extremely aged; also to — mortem examinations and experiments. Out of fit- 
teen cases, in which the parties died at the age of 90 to 100 years, they found but three in 
which the arterial fonctions, including the ventricles, had ossified, and in these subjects it 
was observed that the bowels and stomach exhibited every symptom of activity and health 
On inquiry, it was stated by the apothecary of the village that their custom was to purge the 
alimentary canal periodically, at least weekly. The conclusion arrived at was, that by 
attending to this great essential to health and longevity, purging of the bowels, these 
three persons had, in each case, sustained a naturally weak frame for many years bey ond 
the period to which they could have existed under an opposite mode of proceeding. On 
cissecting the remaining twelve (with one exception, and that arising from malformation) 
the heart, lungs, and arteries were found in as healthy a state as in much younger per- 
sons; their decease occurring from morbidity of the stomach and bowels, beginning in 
costiveness, and ending in constipation and death. It was proved that till the last moment 
they sekiom or never took medicine, except in extremity, and in such cases their remedy 
had been strong mineral drasties, such as Calomel, &c. conclusion to be arrived at 
in these cases is, that had these old persons attended to the state of the alimentary canal 
or bowels, by jadicious purgatives, their already advanced age would have been pro- 
longed to a more extended period,” : 

As an illustration of the truth of the above, it ison record that the life of one of the old- 
est am] most vigorous men in England was continued to a patriarchal age by his constant 
attention to the seat of all health—the bowels. Old PARR, called in old English phrase- 
ology * The Old Man Wise,” by a simple herbal medicine repared by himselt (and the 
prescription or mode of preparing which has been fortanately discovered within these few 
years), preserved his health and mental faculties during the reiguof ten Kings and Queens 
of England. The attention of all classes has been attracted to the undeniable virtues of 
Paar’s Lire Pitws, and a vast majority of the people have evinced their unqualified ap- 
proval of the high character awarded this medicine, and are daily becoming more and 
more convinced, not only of the efficacy, but, to use a more familiar term, the innoceney of 
this renovator of the human race. Hence, the proprietors have, from time to time, been 
obliged to enlarge their establishment, and contpetied to avail themselves of the combined 
aid ot mechanical skill and steam power, in order to enable them to measure out a supply 
in accordance with the demand ; and the philanthropic of every grade and of every clime 
will rejoier to learn, that this valuable medicine is rapidly extending its healing influences 
to every corner of the civilized world.—Manchester Advertiser, England. 

; Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & €O., 
abjanl} Of No. 9 Crane-Court, London, and 117 Fulton-street, New York. 








R&@WLAnn’s MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation for the 
Hair, that elicits the most luxuriant growth. It is an un! ailing preventative of baid- 
ness, and bestows a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific 
— of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded roome. 

SAUTION.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words “ Rowland’s Macessar Oil,” surrounded bya combination of beau 
tiful designs, and sarmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of the pro- 
prietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar Oi] are en- 
graved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most ingoxious prepar- 
oa rm er known a! Gasipatiog tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneous disorders, it 
ishighiy recommended to gentlemen to use after shavi ,a y i ‘ 
and white in the most inclement weatber. ye Cea Se aay ae 

Rowlands Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimalative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

Asa security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box of the 
above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for Messrs. Row- 
land & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 
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LUMBE’S DAGUERRIAN’GALLERY and Photographic Depot, 251 Broad- 
way, Corner of Murray-st., [over Tenney’s Jewelry Store. 

Awarde! the Medal, four First Premiums, and two * Highest Honours,” at the Exhibi- 
tions at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, respectively, for the best Pictures and ap- 
paratus : 

he “Tribune” of this morning contains the following incorrect statement, in reference to 

the awards of the American Institate, on Saturday last: “* The first premiom for the best 

specimen of Daguerreotype likenesses was awarded to Messrs, Anthony, Edwards & Co.’* 

he troe version is this: “* To Messrs. Anthony, Edwards & Co.. to Plombe, and to Mr. 
Bray, each, ad pimua, for superior specimens of Daguerreoty pes.” 

Phe Institate did not decide WHOSE were the BEST ; but to settle that point, I now 
challenge the above-named gentlemen (and the we RLD), to atrial of skill, each competitor 
to deposite a like amount, not less than one hundred nor exceed ng one thousand dollars— 
amd the whole to be awarded by a coupetent committee, to the owners of the best six 


pictures. JOHN PLUMBE, J 
New York, October 28th, 1944. hee yn 





K \SHIONABLE TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, No. 9 Astor House.— 
me « I respectts 1 


lv notify their former patrons and the public in gen- 


mc Tibers wounkl!l } 
erai, that they have taken the above Establisiment, and are prepared to supply those who 
ma avou em with their patronage, with every article of » themen’s wearir g apparel. 
Having hai many years experience in the business, with f ties of porchasing poods ex- 


sh, which enables them to compete with any establishment in the city, their 
th every variet 





stock is re 





table for the approaching season, which 





will be made ¢ rder at the shortest netice—with a general assortment of ready made 
clothing ess amd frock coats, pants and vests, cloaks and overcoats, office frocks, shirts, 
bosoms, ami collars, gloves, saspenders, & t very reduced prices 


. wt will be «nid a 
DOUGHERTY & PEARSON, Merchant Teiiors 





No. 9 Astor House. New York, Sept. 27th, 1844. alee )28 











